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THE  HONDURAN-GUATEMALAN 
BOUNDARY  CONFERENCE 

INTRODUCTION 

By  Dan.\  (J.  Munro,  Ph.  D. 

Chief,  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  has  never  been 
definitely  established.  Treaties  looking  toward  a  settlement  were 
signed  in  1845,  1895,  and  1914,  but  efforts  to  carry  out  their  provi¬ 
sions  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  1917  several  serious  frontier  incidents  led  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  invitation  of  both  parties,  to  tender  its 
good  offices  as  mediator.  Representatives  of  the  two  interested 
Governments  met  at  Washington  in  May,  1918,  but  w’ere  unable  after 
several  months  of  discussion  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  mediation, 
however,  was  not  formerly  terminated.  Renewed  negotiations  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  the  years  following,  and  at  the  Conference 
on  Central  American  Affairs  held  in  Washington  in  1923  the  two 
parties  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  For  various  reasons  this  agreement  was  never 
carried  into  effect. 

In  1928  a  conference  w'as  held  at  Cuyamel  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  American  Minister  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  boundary  question 
was  again  discussed  in  detail.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  a  proposal  for  arbitration  of  the  dispute  by  the  International 
Central  American  Tribunal  established  by  the  convention  signed  in 
Washington  in  1923.  This  proposal  was  not  acceptable  to  both 
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parties  and  {;ave  rise  to  further  discussions  which  continued  until 
October,  1929.  At  that  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
infonned  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  that  it  felt 
that  the  discussions  regarding  the  boundary  controversy  had  reached 
a  point  where  further  progress  could  best  be  realized  by  a  frank  and 
friendly  exchange  of  views  in  Washington.  The  two  Governments 
were  therefore  invited  to  designate  representatives  to  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  this  purpose. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  the  Guatemalan  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Carlos  Salazar  and  Mr.  Eugenio  Silva  Pena  and  the 
Honduran  Government  Mr.  Mariano  Vasquez  as  their  delegates. 
The  conference  held  its  first  meeting  on  January  20,  1930. 

On  opening  the  conference,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Cotton,  addressed  the  delegates  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  invited  yon  to  meet  here  in  Washington  because  we 
felt  that  a  frank  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  between  representatives  of  your 
Governments  would  offer  the  best  means  for  making  further  progress  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question  which  has  so  long  existed.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  for  several  years  been  exercising  its  good  offices  at  the 
request  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy  in  an  effort  to  find  a  basis  upon  which 
such  a  settlement  could  be  effected.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  effort  has  l)een  in 
vain,  for  the  conferences  and  the  discussions  which  have  already  taken  place 
have  served  to  define  the  issue,  to  make  clear  the  aspirations  of  both  Governments, 
and  esi)ecially  to  demonstrate  the  genuine  desire  of  both  parties  to  adjust  their 
differences  by  fair  and  peaceful  means. 

The  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  means  of  direct  and  friendly  con¬ 
ferences,  or  through  orderly  processes  of  arbitration,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  imlitical  system  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  can  say 
with  pride  that  the  nations  of  America  have  resorted  to  these  orderly  processes 
instead  of  to  measures  of  force  in  every  international  difficulty  which  has  arisen 
on  this  continent  for  many  decades.  We  can  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
l)eaceful  adjustment  of  many  other  boundary  disputes  within  our  very  recent 
memory.  When  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  some  of  these  presented  we 
can  not  but  feel  the  utmost  confidence  that  two  nations  which  are  united  by  such 
close  historical  ties  and  such  long-standing  friendship  as  have  existed  between 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  will  be  able  to  find  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 
which  brings  you  here. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  extend  every  possible  assistance 
in  finding  such  a  solution  in  so  far  as  its  help  is  desired  by  both  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Our  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  the  maintenance  of  an  assured  peace 
and  the  establishment  on  a  firm  basis  of  friendly  relations  Ijetween  two  countries 
for  which  we  ourselves  feel  so  deep  a  friendship  and  so  high  a  regard.  We  shall 
be  most  gratified,  therefore,  if  we  are  able  to  help  you  in  the  present  conference. 
I  am  particularly  gratified  personally  to  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you 
here  to-day  and  to  express  my  own  personal  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
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In  response  to  this  welcome,  the  delegjate  of  Honduras,  Mr.  Mariano 
Vasquez,  said: 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  We  have  listened  with  real  pleasure  to  the  kind 
words  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  open  the  sessions  of  this  conference 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  through  some  satisfactory  and  fair  agreement  an 
end  will  be  made  of  the  difficulties  which,  on  account  of  boundary  questions, 
have  unfortunately  supervened  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

The  friendly  exhortation  to  reconciliation  of  two  sister  nations  and,  above  all, 
the  readiness  which  the  enlightened  Government  of  this  great  Republic  has  always 
shown  to  promote  the  welfare  and  harmony  of  our  countries  deserves  our  full 
recognition  and  gratitude  for  its  nobility,  generosity  and  impartiality. 

The  delegation  of  Honduras,  inspired,  as  its  Government  has  always  been,  by 
sentiments  of  true  fraternity,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  possible  settlement 
which  will  take  law  and  justice  into  account  and  will  not  forget  the  circumstance 
that  Honduras  and  Guatemala  are  sister  nations  which  have  lived  and  are  now 
living  united  by  nature  and  history. 

In  order  to  achieve  success  in  international  questions  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  conference,  there  is  no  surer  way  than  that  marked 
out  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  This  is  what  was  said  in  1918  by  the 
illustrious  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  in  his  inaugural  speech  as  the 
mediator  on  this  boundary  question. 

Guided  by  those  principles,  the  delegation  of  Honduras  will  study  in  a  serene 
spirit  and  weigh  with  impartial  judgment  the  points  which  may  be  brought 
before  it  for  its  deliberation  and  will  exert  its  best  efforts  to  the  end  that,  with  the 
friendly  cooj>eration  of  Your  Excellency,  there  may  be  found  at  last  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  two  contending  countries,  which  solution  is  none  other  than  that 
which  will  give  to  each  its  own. 

Renewing  to  you.  Excellency,  our  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  the  good  of  our  countries,  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  the  cordial 
greetings  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  which  I  beg  you  kindly  to  convey  to  the 
illustrious  mandatory  of  your  great  nation,  whose  voice,  promoting  the  cause  of 
l)cace  in  America,  will  doubtless  serve  us  as  a  guide  and  incentive  in  our  present 
labors. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salazar,  delegate  of  Guatemala,  then  responded  to 
the  words  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  following  terms: 
VouR  Excellency,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Gentlemen:  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  exercising  its  lofty  mis¬ 
sion  in  America,  has  stretched  out  its  friendly  hand  once  more  to  the  sister 
Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  which  are  making  an  effort  to  find  an 
appropriate  solution  to  their  frontier  problem,  and  has  invited  them  to  come  to 
this  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  generous  hospitality,  to  endeavor  to  solve 
the  differences  which  so  deeply  and  for  so  many  years  have  compromised  the 
fraternity  which  was  always  a  pledge  of  peace  between  our  countries. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  accepted,  with  real  pleasure,  so  kindly  an  invi¬ 
tation,  and  sent  its  delegates  to  this  city  because  it  considered  it  an  inescapable 
duty  on  its  part  to  demonstrate  once  more  its  good  will  in  every  effort  which 
might  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  question  of  territorial  boundaries. 
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Tlie  delegation  of  Guatemala  will  consider  itself  hap)>y  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
l)resent  conference,  it  may  he  possible  to  reach  a  direct  and  friendly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  |>ending  dispute,  or  if  a  reasonable  procedure  of  arbitration  may  Ih‘ 
agreed  upon,  since,  as  you,  Mr.  St‘cretary  of  State,  so  well  said,  this  method  of 
settling  international  difficulties  is  characteristic  of  the  political  system  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Guatemala  is  bound  by  the  international  agreements, 
which  it  has  subscril>ed  and  ratified  with  the  States  of  Central  .\merica  and 
which  constitute  the  jxjsitive  law  of  the  Central  .\merican  family,  and  is  also 
bound  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  New  and  the  Old  World  with  which  it  cultivates 
friendly  relations,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  carry  out  the  obligations  which  concern  it. 

The  delegates  of  Guatemala  cherish  the  hope  that  they  will  find  in  their  good 
friends,  the  delegates  of  Honduras,  the  same  favorable  attitude  and  the  same  pur- 
j>ose  of  doing  our  i>eoples  the  immense  service  of  giving  them  peace,  established 
in  mutual  esteem,  by  suppressing  this  painful  dispute  which  depresses  and  divides 
us.  We  greatly  desire  that  Guatemala  and  Honduras  may  lie  able  to  agree  upon 
a  just  frontier  and  that,  far  from  constituting  an  unsurmountable  barrier  8ei)arat- 
ing  them,  it  may  serve  to  facilitate  their  rapprochement,  as  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  have  just  done,  joining  each  other  with  the  steel  links  of  their  railways 
which  will  blot  out  frontiers  and  bring  about  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Central  .\merican  fatherland  in  which  our  ancestors  were  lx>rn. 

Let  the  sincerity  with  which  Guatemala  comes  to  these  friendly  and  frank  con¬ 
versations  be  made  of  record;  and  let  the  evidence  stand  of  its  profound  gratitude 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  worthily  represented  at  this  conference 
by  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  honor  us  with  their  counsel  and  their  friendly 
mediation. 


THE  LARGER  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A 
PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY* 

By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Director  General  oj  the  Pan  American  Union 


I  AM  (looply  grateful  for  the  honor  done  me  by  the  American  Road 
Builders’ Association  in  inviting  me  to  serve  as  one  of  the  presiding 
ofhcers  of  Pan  American  Day.  The  sessions  which  you  are  holding 
possess  a  real  significance  for  all  the  countries  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  Long  and  repeated  journeys  through  Mexico,  Central,  and 
South  America  have  left  upon  my  mind  many  deep  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sions,  but  of  these,  I  place  in  the  front  rank  the  part  that  is  being 
])layed  in  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  of  these  countries 
by  improved  means  of  communication,  especially  better  roads.  The 
good  roads  movement,  while  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  Latin 
America,  has  acquired  within  the  course  of  a  few  years  an  impetus 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  those  who  are 
directing  the  destinies  of  these  countries. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  general  highway  situation  which  is  most 
gratifying  to  every  one  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  nations  of  America.  As  a  result  of  the  series  of 
Pan  American  conferences  which  have  been  held  and  of  the  activities 
of  organization  such  as  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association, 
the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education  and  the 
Highway  Education  Board  of  the  United  States,  there  has  gradually 
grown  up  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  development  of  highway  plans 
which  means  much  to  the  present  and  future  of  this  continent. 

Initiated  by  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  in  1923,  the  several  highway  conferences  and  high¬ 
way  commissions  which  have  met  in  the  intervening  period  have 
stimulated  highway  construction  to  such  an  extent  that  improved 
roads  are  now  gradually  extending  from  the  large  centers  of  population 
and  covering  nearly  every  section  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

■  In  this  good  roads  movement  the  idea  of  an  inter- American  high¬ 
way  extending  from  the  United  States  in  the  north  to  Argentina  and 
Chile  in  the  south  has  aroused  widespread  interest.  Such  a  road  was 
suggested  by  the  Pan  American  Highway  Commission  of  1924; 
incorporated  in  the  program  of  the  First  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress,  and  indorsed  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 


■  Address  delivered  on  Pan  .\merican  Day,  January  15, 1930,  at  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Convon- 
lion  of  American  Road  Builders’  As.sociation,  Atlantic  City. 
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American  States.  Definite  conclusions  were  adopted  at  the  Second 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  looking  toward  the  construction  of 
international  highway  systems  connecting  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent.  In  October  last,  added  impetus  was  given  to  the  project 
by  the  inter-American  highway  conference  which  met  at  Panama 
on  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Panama,  and  with  representatives 
in  attendance  from  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  the  United  States,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  considering  questions  preliminary  to  the  undertaking  of  a  recon¬ 
naissance  survey  to  determine  the  route  or  routes  of  the  road.  At 
that  time,  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  creation  of  an 
inter-American  highway  commission,  and  this  commission  is  now  in 
process  of  organization. 

As  the  purpose  of  constructing  highways  is  to  develop  the  economic 
and  social  interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  it  w'as  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  delegates  at  Panama  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
carrying  on  this  work,  that  the  route  of  the  inter-American  highway 
should  he  determined  only  after  a  most  careful  survey  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  countries  through  which  the  road  or  roads  will  pass. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  inter-American  highway 
commission  to  determine,  in  cooperation  w'ith  the  several  interested 
governments,  the  routes  of  the  projected  highway  that  will  best  serve 
the  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  respective  countries,  and  it  is 
the  firm  hope  and  expectation  that  this  northern  section  of  the  high¬ 
way  will  be  a  reality  within  the  next  few  years. 

We  are  therefore  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era  in  highway  construction 
which  will  also  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  In  the  furthering  of  these  great 
plans,  a  new'  impetus  will  be  given  to  that  spirit  of  constructive  inter- 
American  cooperation  w'hich  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  Pan 
Americanism. 


ACCELERATING  TRANSPORTATION 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

By  William  A.  Reid 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 

ONE  evening  a  short  time  ago  an  air  mail  letter  was  received  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  letter  had  been  posted  at  daybreak 
three  days  previously  in  the  heart  of  Nicaragua.  In  that  brief 
interval  the  regular  inter-American  postal  service  had  transported 
this  letter  from  the  Nicaraguan  capital  to  the  American  capital — 
an  epic  in  quick  mail  transportation. 

Canada’s  new  trade  commissioner,  sent  forth  to  the  Middle  Ameri¬ 
cas  to  increase  the  Dominion’s  business  interests  in  that  region, 
chooses  the  airplane  for  his  mode  of  travel.  By  this  means  he  pre¬ 
sents  himself  in  the  capitals  and  commercial  cities  from  Mexico  to 
Panama  within  weeks  instead  of  months.  This  latest  phase  of 
transportation  makes  possible  such  friendly  business  calls  over  all 
Central  America. 

Riding  out  from  San  Salvador  one  Sunday  morning  on  the  way  to 
curious  Lake  llopango,  the  writer  passed  near  an  aviation  field.  A 
score  or  more  of  Salvadoreans  were  on  the  ground  gazing  into  the 
clouds.  Interest  was  centered  on  the  expected  arrival  of  visitors 
from  Guatemala,  and  the  crowd  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  A  speck 
in  the  sky  soared  over  mountain  tops,  gradually  came  nearer  and, 
after  making  several  circuits  of  the  field,  landed  gracefully. 

The  visitors,  headed  by  the  distinguished  aviator  Colonel  Granados, 
had  come  over  from  Guatemala  City  to  take  breakfast  with  friends. 
After  spending  a  day  in  San  Salvador  the  Guatemalans  left  for 
another  Central  American  country,  continuing  their  neighborly  visits 
by  air.  The  occasion  was  seized  upon  by  the  press  as  illustrative  of 
the  inestimable  influence  for  peace  and  progress  that  is  being  exerted 
by  native  Central  American  flyei-s. 

The  story  of  peaceful  progress  is  unfolding  every  day  as  the  air¬ 
plane’s  course  is  directed  over  the  lands;  as  mail  and  passengers  are 
carried  as  if  by  magic  from  capital  to  capital  and  from  port  to  port. 
Consider  the  many  places  from  Mexico  to  Panama  and  from  Miami 
to  Panama  which  receive  and  dispatch  regular  mail  and  passenger 
planes.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  landing  fields:  Miami,  Habana, 
Cozumel,  Belize,  Tela,  Brownsville,  Tampico,  Mexico  City,  Puebla, 
Oaxaca,  Tuxtla,  Tapachula,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  San  Jose, 
Managua,  San  Ijorenzo,  Tegucigalpa,  Puntarenas,  David,  Panama 
City,  and  Colon, 


Court«iy  of  the  Depertment  of  Public  Safety 

AVIATION  FIELD,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  KICA 

One  of  the  numerous  landing  fields  in  Central  America  which  have  been  establisheil  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  air  transportation 


From  the  Salvadorean  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  a  new  steel  and 
concrete  pier  extends  into  deep  water.  A  big  Pacific  liner  swings 
slowly  up  to  the  pier  and  docks.  A  puffing  locomotive  draws  a  train 
of  loaded  cars  close  beside  the  ship.  The  place  is  Cutuco,  southern 
terminal  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  the  longest 
rail  system  built  with  American  dollars  outside  of  the  United  States. 
From  Cutuco  steel  rails  now  extend  all  the  way  to  Fort  Churchill  on 
Hudson  Bay.  The  beginning  of  1930  marked  the  actual  opening  of 
the  rail  route  between  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  a  link  that  completes 
the  long,  long  line  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Tropics.  And  transportation 
scores  another  victory. 


In  Central  American  nations  the  railways,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
paying  investments;  yet  they  do  not  ramify  into  many  a  region 
whose  raw  materials  the  world  needs.  Other  than  the  much-talked- 
of  railroad  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  a  point  on  the  Caribbean,  the 
prospects  for  railway  construction  are  not  promising.  But  in  all 
the  capitals  and  smaller  towns  a  new  era  is  dawning;  it  is  the  era  of 
automobile  and  motor  truck  transportation.  In  San  Salvador  is 
found  a  rising  tide  of  motor  transportation  unsurpassed  in  volume 


Court<«>’  of  Internotionftl  Railways  of  Contra!  America 

WHAKVES  AT  CI  TUCO,  SALVADOR 

Here,  as  in  other  Central  American  |x>rts,  railroad  lines  extend  along  the  wharves,  thus  facilitating  the 
handling  of  commodities  of  commerce— in  this  instance,  coffee 

a  iH'ct'ssary  and  nourishinfi  business  in  Central  America,  and  the  step 
from  cart  to  automobile  body  is  not  such  a  radical  one  that  it  can  not 
be  taken  by  the  ingenious  mechanic  and  cabinetmaker.  Thus  is 
opened  a  new  occupation  which  is  gradually  calling  for  more  highly 
skilled  laborers. 

Between  Antigua,  the  former  capital  of  Guatemala,  and  the  present 
capital  city,  a  30-mile  trail  over  mountains  and  ravines  has  been  used 
for  centuries.  Along  this  trail  to-day  one  meets  thousands  of  people; 
most  of  them  are  on  foot,  others  are  astride  mules  and  horses,  and 
still  othei-s  are  journeying  in  ox  carts.  But  the  road  is  in  evolution. 


anywhere  in  Central  America.  I  refer  to  the  many  motor  busses 
plying  on  highways  extending  in  various  directions  from  the  capital 
city  and  carrying  thousands  of  people  a  day.  In  the  morning  the 
several  lines  bring  passengers  to  town,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  take 
them  home  to  the  suburbs.  These  busses  are  of  double  nationality — 
.Vmerican  and  Salvadorean.  Chassis  have  been  imported  from  the 
United  States,  while  bodies  and  seats  are  of  local  manufacture.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  of  an  excellence  in  workmanship  really  surprising 
to  the  stranger. 

In  Guatemala  the  same  custom  prevails  of  buying  a  foreign  chassis 
and  building  the  body  at  home.  Cart  manufacturing  has  long  been 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  GUATEMALA  AND  SALVADOR  AT  OPENING  OF  RAILROAD 


President  Plo  Romero  Bosque  of  Salvador  (left)  and  President  Lazaro  Chacon  of  Guatemala  (right)  met 
at  the  international  boundary,  December  28,  for  the  ceremony  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Zacapa- 
Santa  Ana  line  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  which  unites  the  railway  systems  of 
the  two  Republics.  This  link  provides  the  first  inter- Republic  railway  communication  in  Central  America 
and  gives  Salvador  access  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  recognition  of  this  event,  which  Ls  of 
undoubted  importance  to  Central  America  in  general.  President  Hoover  sent  messages  of  felicitation  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  countries 


Along  the  route  hundreds  of  men  are  toiling;  they  are  constructing 
a  motor  highway.  The  motor  bus  has  come.  The  public  bus  and 
the  private  car  alike  are  calling  for  a  good  road.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responding  with  men,  money,  and  road-building  machines — 
another  illustration  of  the  progress  of  transportation.  Furthermore, 
the  humble  laboring  man  and  the  toil-worn  woman  are  evolving  into 
patrons  of  the  bus.  It  takes  them  to  the  village  market  for  25  cents; 
and  although  this  appears  to  be  a  princely  sum  for  these  poor  people, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  of  them  crowd  themselves  and  their 
wares  into  a  single  vehicle.  Thus,  thousands  are  being  borne  from 
the  primitive  countryside  to  the  village  market  place,  instead  of 
walking  10,  20,  30  miles  bearing  heavy  burdens  until  they  are 
physically  exhausted. 

Consider  a  minor  phase  of  transportation.  When  the  railroad 
train  reaches  a  station  next  to  Managua  in  Nicaragua  a  man  in 
overalls  boards  the  train.  Evidently  he  hails  from  the  laboring 
classes,  but  his  mind  has  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  progress — of 
the  rising  tide  of  transportation.  He  has  learned  a  few  words  of 
English,  such  as  “baggage,”  “hotel,”  “Fm  your  man.”  He  passes  the 
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traveler  a  printed  card.  It  reads  “Juan  Gutierrez,  expert  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Honest  and  well  known.”  He  bore  our  baggage  from 
the  train  shed  to  his  cart;  he  saw  it  placed  in  rooms  at  our  hotel. 
He  called  frequently  to  ascertain  our  next  move.  When  we  left  the 
city  and  when  we  returned  this  man  was  ever  at  hand.  Humble, 
honest,  happy,  alert,  he  earns  and  deserves  a  good  living.  He  typi¬ 
fies  the  spirit  of  many  Nicaraguans  ready  to  labor  and  to  achieve. 

One  evening  the  writer  was  walking  along  a  street  in  San  Salvador. 
Suddenly  a  voice,  seemingly  coming  from  the  clouds,  was  heard  speak¬ 
ing  in  English.  Just  at  that  moment  it  said,  “When  the  gong  sounds 
it  wnll  be  exactly  11  o’clock.”  Tbe  gong  sounded;  and  then  came  the 
announcement,  strong  and  clear:  “Pittsburgh  is  speaking.”  A  local 
receiving  set  was  giving  news  to  the  people  in  English,  w’hich  some 
understood.  Later  several  well-kno\vn  artists  rendered  selections  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  their  voices  were  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the 
capital  of  Salvador.  Static,  however,  frequently  interferes  with 
tropical  radio  service. 

In  this  instance  we  have  another  illustration  of  transportation — 
quick  delivery  of  song,  knowledge,  service,  through  the  air.  In  the 
Central  American  countries  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  extend 
and  improve  radio  service,  but  initial  steps  have  been  taken  and  at 
least  a  few  people  arc  “listening  in”  on  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
Gradually  the  people  of  the  southern  countries  are  getting  better 
acquainted  with  our  lives  and  labors.  Conversely,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  music  broadcast  at  regular  intervals  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
is  presenting  to  the  United  States  the  work  of  the  best  Latin  American 
artists. 

The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  America  are  served 
to-day  by  numerous  fine  ships,  not  to  mention  many  small  freight 
and  coasting  vessels.  The  excellent  steamers  on  the  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  run  and  vice  versa  are  carrying  to  Central  American 
ports  and  cities  an  increasing  number  of  tourists.  From  Puerto 
Barrios  a  special  train  conveys  patrons  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  to 
Guatemala  City;  a  special  chair  car  is  attached  to  the  regular  daily 
train.  At  the  port  of  San  Jose  a  similar  service  caters  to  tourists 
landing  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala.  At  La  Libertad  (Sal¬ 
vador)  we  saw  40  tourists  being  taken  ashore;  and  once  on  shore 
large  motor  cars  whisked  them  along  a  fine  highway  to  the  Salvadorean 
capital,  23  miles  distant. 

Hotels  in  Guatemala  City,  in  San  Salvador,  in  San  Jose,  capital  of 
Costa  Rico,  in  Corinto,  and  of  course  in  Panama  and  Colon,  are 
catering  to  tourist  travel.  Those  in  the  Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean 
capitals  arrange  for  special  dances  when  tourist  parties  arrive;  and  at 
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these  (lances  the  marimba  bands  render  national  musical  selections. 
Thus  tourists,  and  particularly  those  traveling  in  parties,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  characteristic  phases  of  the  life  and  pleasures  of  the  Central 
American  Republics.  Improved  transportation  facilities — ships, 
trains,  motor  cars,  highways — are  making  these  tourist  journeys  more 
interesting  as  the  years  pass. 

Contrasting  with  the  fastest  form  of  transportation,  we  find  in 
Central  America  perhaps  the  slowest  means  of  mechanical  locomo- 


A  KPRAL  SCENE  IN 
GUATEMALA 

As  roads  improve,  the  ox¬ 
cart  disappears  and  the 
oxen  are  turned  out  to 
pasture  with  other  rattie 


tion — the  caterpillar  tractor.  These  embodiments  of  energy,  while 
not  yet  in  general  use  by  the  small  farmer,  are  being  gradually  intro¬ 
duced.  An  American,  after  long  service  in  the  Philippines,  went  to 
Guatemala  and  established  himself  as  a  tractor  agent.  Knowing  the 
Spanish  language,  he  soon  began  making  friends  and  succeeded  in 
placing  a  machine  or  two.  To-day  this  agent  travels  over  Guatemala 
and  Salvador,  where  he  has  sold  many  tractors.  He  not  only  sells 
them,  but  his  establishment  in  Guatemala  City  is  headquarters  for 
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repairs;  and  more  than  once  the  airplane  has  rendered  quick  service 
in  sendin"  mechanic  or  small  part  to  aid  the  “caterpillar’s”  owner 
when  accident  has  temporarily  disabled  his  machine.  The  big  indus¬ 
trial  corporations,  of  course,  are  using  the  tractor  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers.  And  to-morrow  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  the  operator  of  the 
large  plantation  will  produce  crops  by  the  aid  of  the  tractor.  The 
oxen  are  being  turned  out  with  the  grazing  herd,  and  highways  and 
motor  trucks  are  helping  to  market  the  crops. 

The  evolution  of  labor  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  extension  of  the 
several  branches  of  transportation  of  which  we  have  spoken.  There 
was  a  time  when  machines  or  newer  forms  of  mechanical  energy 


IX  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  LEOX,  XICARAQUA 
A  commercial  structure  on  the  line  of  the  Pacifle  Railway 


caused  strikes  and  cessation  of  labor.  But  to-day  in  Central  America 
tbe  workman  is  realizing  that  the  machine  does  not  “take  bread  from 
his  family”  as  he  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  He  learns  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evolution  of  occupation;  that  the  man  w’ho  drives  a 
tractor,  operates  a  motor  truck,  repairs  an  airplane  propeller,  installs 
an  electric  light  socket,  or  delivers  bananas  to  a  mechanical  loader, 
receives  a  higher  wage  than  mere  physical  strength  ever  brought  him. 

Most  people  who  live  in  northern  climates  are  inclined  to  associate 
lethargy  with  all  tropical  life.  The  disinclination  to  quickness  of  any 
kind  in  the  hot  zones  is  proverbial.  But  the  northern  traveler  who 
journeys  to-day  in  the  Caribbean  countries  frequently  finds  it  neces- 
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sary  to  bestir  himself.  At  times,  he  must  rise  early  to  hoard  a  train, 
motor  ear,  or  airplane,  or  even  to  meet  a  business  engagement. 

“What  time  shall  I  be  called  for  the  Salvador  trip?”  inquired  a 
representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  of  a  hotel  clerk  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City.  “Passengers  must  rise  about  2.30  a.  m.,”  replied  the 
clerk,  “and  the  ear  leaves  regularly  at  3  a.  m.”  And  promptly  at  that 
hour  the  motor  ear  with  its  several  passengers  departed  for  a  neigh¬ 
boring  nation. 

“Five  o’clock;  all  passengers  up  for  quarantine  inspection.”  This 
shout  greets  the  steamship  voyager  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  ap¬ 
proached.  At  6  a.  m.  ships  are  being  started  on  the  trip  through  the 
great  waterway.  Before  7  a.  m.  children  in  Panama  are  on  their  way 


LOADIXG  BAXAXAS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  TELA,  HOXDURAS 
Bananas  rank  first  in  agricultural  products  and  in  exports  of  the  country 


to  school.  In  the  early  morning  hours  young  students  and  older  ones 
begin  the  day’s  labor. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  banana  laborers  in  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
or  Costa  Rica  start  out  for  the  day’s  toil  in  the  jungle?  Then  you 
must  rise  early.  Banana  workers  are  often  in  the  field  at  the  break 
of  day.  At  the  other  end  of  the  business — at  the  loading  port — 
another  set  of  workers  toils  all  night  long.  And  in  a  single  night 
60,000,  70,000  or  80,000  bunches  of  fruit  have  passed  into  the  ship’s 
hold. 

“Se  suplica  ser  breve  en  la  exposicion  de  su  asunto,”  or  in  plain 
English,  “Please  be  brief  in  presenting  your  subject.”  This  plea 
appears  on  a  sign  at  the  office  door  of  a  cabinet  official  in  Salvador. 
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Once  seated  and  in  conversation  with  this  official  the  stranp^er  notices 
no  outward  manifestation  of  hurry.  Yet  in  a  short  half  hour  the 
writer  observed  that  at  least  five  business  callers  were  received  by  the 
official  and  each  visitor  emerged  seemingly  in  the  best  of  humor. 
Evidently  their  brief  calls  had  been  satisfactory. 

However,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  time  in  transportation  and 
in  business  ealls  is  not  wasted  in  the  tropical  Americas  as  elsewhere. 

When  we  compare  the  lack  of  facilities  for  getting  from  one  country 
to  another  in  Central  America  10  years  ago  with  present  air-line  facili¬ 
ties  the  change  is  marked;  also  when  we  compare  the  few'  miles  of 
good  roads  and  the  small  number  of  motor  cars  then  found  there  with 
the  many  miles  of  modern  highways  and  the  hundreds  of  cars  operat¬ 
ing  on  them  to-day  it  is  realized  that  the  transition  denotes  progress. 
Accpiaintanceship  is  undoubtedly  extending  from  country  to  country 
as  never  before — people  are  travelling  by  air  and  by  highway,  while 
“mechanization”  is  entering  fields  and  opening  occupations  un¬ 
dreamed  of  a  decade  or  so  ago. 


MAKING  EFFECTIVE  THE  CONCLUSIONS 
OF  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
FERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

IN  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  met  at  Habana  in  January  and 
February,  1928,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  given  preferential 
attention  to  making  effective  the  resolutions  and  recommendations 
adopted  at  that  important  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  the  permanent  commission  of  the  international  eonferences, 
is  to  serve  as  the  continuing  body  of  the  conferences;  to  keep  their 
records  and  archives;  to  assist  in  obtaining  ratification  of  the  treaties 
and  conventions  that  may  be  signed;  and  to  carry  out  and  facilitate 
the  e.xecution  of  the  resolutions  that  may  be  approv'ed.  In  addition, 
the  Pan  American  Union  prepares,  in  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
program  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States,  and 
formulates  the  regulations  that  shall  govern  the  deliberations. 

As  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  sixth  conference,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  requested  to  convene  or  arrange  a  series  of  congresses 
of  a  special  or  technical  character  on  a  variety  of  questions  which  the 
delegates  at  Habana  felt  should  receive  more  detailed  consideration 
than  could  be  given  to  them  within  the  limited  time  available  and  in 
view  of  the  numerous  topics  on  the  agenda.  In  addition,  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  authorized  to  undertake  special  investigations 
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on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  certain  specific  duties  were  entrusted  to 
the  Union  with  respect  to  the  ratification  and  deposit  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  signed  at  Habana. 

The  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  carrying  out  these 
important  functions  are  detailed  in  a  comprehensive  report  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Board  by  the  Director  General  at  the  session  held 
on  January  3,  1930.  The  report  of  the  Director  General  sets  forth 
that  of  the  series  of  special  or  technical  conferences,  five  have  already 
been  held.  First  and  foremost  was  the  International  Conference  of 
American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  which  met  at 
Washington  in  December,  1928,  with  representatives  of  20  countries 
in  attendance.  The  conference  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  three 
instruments  of  far-reaching  significance  to  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent,  namely,  a  General  Convention  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Conciliation,  a  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration 
and  a  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
conference  was  the  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Con¬ 
ciliation,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  “to  establish  the  facts  which  have 
caused  the  recent  conflicts  which  have  unfortunately  occurred”  in  the 
Chaco  region.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commission  the  two 
states,  parties  to  the  dispute,  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
and  to  reestablish  the  status  quo  in  the  disputed  territory  as  it  existed 
prior  to  December  5,  1928. 

Immediately  following  the  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  the  Pan  American  Trade  Mark  Conference  convened  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  February,  1929,  and  from  November  18  to 
26,  1929,  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and 
Port  Formalities  met  at  the  same  place.  At  the  Trade  Mark  Con¬ 
ference,  a  General  Inter-American  Convention  on  Trade  Marks  and 
Commercial  Protection  was  signed,  as  well  as  a  Protocol  on  the  Inter- 
American  Registration  of  Trade  Marks;  and  at  the  latter  specific 
recommendations  were  agreed  upon  intended  to  simplify  and  stand¬ 
ardize  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  customs  procedure  and 
port  formalities.  A  draft  convention  incorporating  many  of  these 
principles  was  also  formulated  by  the  commission. 

The  two  last-mentioned  conferences  were  held  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  made  the  necessary 
organization  arrangements  and  prepared  documentary  material  for 
the  use  of  the  delegates.  The  sessions  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  were  also 
held  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  although  the  conference  was  con¬ 
vened  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  August  16  to  28,  1929,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  was  held  at  Mexico  City  from  September  16  to  22,  1929. 
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For  the  former,  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pan  American  (''onfederation  for  Hifriiway  Education,  prepared  a 
large  amount  of  documentary  material  on  the  regulation  of  auto¬ 
motive  traffic  and  on  the  Inter-American  Highway;  and  the  Union 
also  cooperated  in  the  jireparations  for  the  sess’on  of  the  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History. 

Before  this  r6sum4  of  the  Director  General’s  report  appears,  the 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators;  and  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  will  have  assembled  atHabana. 
Both  are  scheduled  to  meet  during  the  month  of  Fehruary,  pursuant  to 
resolutions  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  Pan  American  Union  has  activ?ly  cooperated  in  the  preparations 
for  these  conferences.  For  the  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators,  the  Pan  American  Union  prepared  a  draft  of  organization 
of  the  projected  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
as  well  as  a  draft  of  program  for  the  congress;  and  the  Union  has  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  whieh  have  been  located  at  the  Union  since  the  creation 
of  the  commission  in  1928. 

Preparations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry  ‘ 
which  will  meet  at  Washington  from  September  8  to  20,  1930.  In 
anticipation  of  the  conference  and  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  the  Pan 
American  Union  established  a  new  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  At  the  same  time,  national  committees  of  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion  have  been  appointed  in  20  countries  of  the  Ameriean  Continent 
and  close  contact  has  been  maintained  with  them  in  the  preparations 
for  the  forthcoming  conference. 

Immediately  following  the  agricultural  conference,  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Highway  Congress  will  meet  at  Washington,  from  October 
6  to  13,  1930.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
recommended  that  a  special  Pan  American  session  be  held  at  the  time 
of  this  congress  to  consider  and  sign  a  convention  on  the  international 
regulation  of  automotive  traffic.  The  basis  of  such  a  convention  was 
formulated  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August  last,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  October  next  will  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  to  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics  to  sign  such  a  convention. 
To  this  end  the  governments  of  the  eountries  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  have  been  requested  to  authorize  their  delegates  to 
sign  a  convention.  The  special  session  will  probably  be  held  at  the 

*See  The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Africulture,  Bvlletin  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union,  Febniary, 
latn. 
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Pan  Ainorican  Union  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  International  Highway  Uongress.  c 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  the  Second  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Journalists  which  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Montevideo 
during  the  year  1930,  and  for  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Municipalities  which,  under  the  terms  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  Habana,  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Boston  during 
the  present  year.  The  organizing  committee  of  the  former  has 
already  been  appointed,  as  has  the  national  committee  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  in  the  congress. 

Preliminary  to  many  of  these  special  or  technical  conferences, 
considerable  documentary  material  is  prepared  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  the  information  of  the  delegates.  A  series  of  special  inves¬ 
tigations  has  also  been  undertaken  in  order  to  give  effect  to  several 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States.  As  has  been  said,  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  resolutions  that  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  was  created  in  1928.  And  in  order  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  may  more  effectively  put  into  e.xecution  the  recommendations 
of  the  Habana  conference  with  respect  to  intellectual  cooperation  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  the  Division  of  Education 
to  that  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  Under  the  enlarged 
scope  of  the  division,  it  has  expanded  its  activities  in  promoting 
closer  cultural  and  intellectual  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent  and  has  carried  on  detailed  investigations  with  a 
view  to  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  adopted  at  that  con¬ 
ference  relative  to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  the  e.xchange 
of  professors  between  the  educational  institutions  of  the  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  establishment  of  special 
chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French  languages,  and  their  respective  literatures;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  special  chairs  in  the  universities  of  the  various  countries  for 
the  teaching  of  commercial  legislation  and  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  diplomatic  relations  of  the  American  Republics. 

In  continuation  of  the  w'ork  of  codification  of  international  law,  a 
resolution  adopted  at  Habana  recommended  the  establishment  of 
three  committees:  One  to  be  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  public 
international  law;  one  at  Montevideo  on  private  international  law, 
and  the  third  at  Habana  on  comparative  legislation  and  uniformity  of 
legislation,  the  w'ork  of  these  committees  to  be  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  and  conjunction  with  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  requested,  in  so  far  as  its 
organization  may  permit,  to  cooperate  in  the  preparatory  work  of 
codification.  Pending  the  establishment  of  the  three  above-men¬ 
tioned  committees,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
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by  resolution  of  May  1,  1929,  requested  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  to  continue  its  work  in  the  field  of  codification  and 
to  make  the  results  of  its  labors  available  to  the  Governing;  Board.  It 
was  throujjh  the  activities  of  the  American  Institute  that  30  pre¬ 
liminary  projects  were  prepared  in  1925  for  the  information  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  whose  work  culminated  in  the 
adoption  of  eight  conventions  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  giving  conventional  effect  to  certain  principles  of 
international  law. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  likewise  endeavored  to  give  effect  to 
the  other  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  Habana  conference, 
including  those  on  the  uniformity  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
aerial  navigation,  the  continuation  of  the  w'ork  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  committee,  and  the  publication  of  statistics  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  American  Republics.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  also 
cooperated  with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Inter- 
American  High  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  resolutions  passed  at 
Habana  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  two  bodies. 

An  important  additional  function  entrusted  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  is 
the  receipt  and  deposit  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  signed  at  Habana.  Of  the  11  conventions  signed,  9 
provide  that  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Union.  This  is  an  entirely  new  function  that  has  not  previously 
been  exercised  by  the  Union.  The  instruments  of  ratification  of 
several  conventions  have  already  been  deposited  and  the  corresponding 
notice  sent  to  the  signatory  states.  Ratifications  have  been  made  as 
follows : 


1.  Convention  on  Private  International  Law: 

Brazil _ 

Costa  Rica . . . 

Cuba _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Guatemala . . . 

Haiti . . . 

Panama.. _ _ 

Peru _ L _ 

Nicaragua _ 

2.  Convention  on  the  Pan  American  Union: 

Brazil _ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

Guatemala _ 

Mexico _ 

Panama _ 

3.  Convention  on  the  Status  of  Aliens: 

Brazil . . . 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ _ _ 


(Ratification  deposited.) 

(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 


(Ratification  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 

(Rati6cation  deposited.) 
(Ratification  deposited.) 

(Ratification  deposited.) 

(Ratification  deposited.^ 
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I.  Convention  on  Treaties: 

Brazil . . . . .  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Panama _  (Ratification  dejmsited.) 

5.  ('onvention  on  Di plomatic  Officers: 

Brazil _ _ _ _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Mexico _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

t>.  Convention  on  Consular  Agents: 

Brazil . . . . . (Ratification  deposited.) 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ _ _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Mexico _ _ _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

7.  Convention  on  Maritime  Neutrality: 

Panama _ _ _ (Ratification  deposited.) 

8.  Convention  on  Asylum: 

Brazil _ _ _ (Ratification  deposited.) 

Mexico _ _ _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

Panama . . . . .  (Ratification  deposited.) 

9.  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of  Civil  Strife: 

Brazil _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Mexico _  (Ratification  deposited.) 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ _ (Ratification  deposited.) 

10.  Convention  on  Commercial  Aviation  (the  instruments  of  ratification  of  this 

c»>nvention  are  deposited  with  the  CJovernment  of  Cuba  and  not  with  the 
Pan  American  Union); 

Guatemala. 

Mexico. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

II.  Convention  on  the  Revision  of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  1910  (the  instruments 

of  ratification  of  this  convention  are  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
Cuba  and  not  with  the  Pan  American  Union): 

Panama. 


.  i..-: 


BOT>FOOO  BAY  AND  THE  AVENIDA  BEIRA  MAR  AT  NIOHT 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  THE  INCOMPARABLE 

I 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  PRESENT 


By  William  Manger,  Ph.  D., 

Chief,  Division  of  Finance,  Pan  American  Union 

WHETHER  it  be  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth  time,  probably 
ever>'  one  passing  into  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  through 
the  narrow  strait  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  feels  within  him  the  urge 
of  the  artist  and  a  desire  to  express  in  song,  poem,  or  painting  the 
beauties  that  confront  the  eye.  And  well  may  this  be.  For  the 
beauties  of  the  Bay  of  Guanabara  and  the  magnificent  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  its  picturesque  setting  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  bay 
at  the  base  of  hills  and  mountains  covered  with  tropical  vegetation 
affect  the  artistic  soul  of  every  visitor  in  a  manner  which  cold  prose  is 
totally  inadequate  to  express.  The  song  of  the  poet  or  the  brush  of 
the  artist  could  hardly  do  justice  to  this,  the  fairest  city  in  all  the 
Americas. 

A  model  city  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  fully 
worthy  of  the  natural  wonders  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
attractive  business  and  residential  streets,  the  beautiful  drives  along 
the  Bay  of  Guanabara,  and  the  handsome  buildings  with  which  the 
progressive  Brazilians  have  adorned  the  city  are  worthy  of  the  natural 
surroundings  of  their  capital,  distinguished  by  the  Pdo  de  Assucar 
(Sugarloaf)  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  numerous  islands  that 
dot  the  bay,  and  the  range  of  mountains  rising  in  the  background 
with  Corcovado  (the  Hunchback),  standing  out  most  conspicuously. 
In  addition,  the  varicolored  roofs  of  the  villas  which  climb  the  hillsides 
lend  a  touch  of  color  that  is  truly  exotic.  One  can  well  imagine  the 
entrancing  views  that  many  of  these  fairy-story  homes  must  afford 
to  their  occupants. 

The  broad  Avenida  Rio  Branco  and  tbe  drives  skirting  the  bay  and 
extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  afford  one  of  the  finest  automobile 
boulevards  on  tbe  American  Continent,  and  are  features  of  the  city 
which  immediately  attract  the  visitor.  The  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
named  after  a  distinguished  Brazilian  statesman  and  diplomat,  the 
Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  parallels  the  bay  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Pra^a  ^  Maua,  near  the  point  at  which  almost  all 
vessels  dock  at  modern  concrete  piers.  The  Avenida,  the  main  artery 
of  traffic  of  the  principal  commercial  section  of  the  city,  is  lined  by 


>  Hrafa«  plaza  or  square. 
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fine  l)usiness  houses,  liotels,  and  caf4s;  rows  of  trees  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  and  down  the  center  help  to  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest 
business  thoroufjh fares  on  the  American  Continent. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Avenida  a  j;roup  of  stately  public 
huildiiifis  adds  splendor  to  the  street.  Among  these  are  the  Monroe 
Palace,  so  named  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State 
Root  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  now'  the  home  of  the  Federal  Senate; 
the  Municipal  Theater,  the  National  Library,  the  Municipal  Building, 
and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  all  of  which  are  imposing  examples  of 
architecture  and  a  just  source  of  civic  pride.  Recently,  several  large 
and  important  office  buildings  have  risen  in  this  section. 

Immediately  beyond  this  group  of  buildings  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco  joins  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar.  Traversing  this  beautiful 
avenue,  one  passes  the  Cattete  Palace,  the  executive  office  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  farther  along  at  an  intersection  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  Guanabara  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
President,  at  the  end  of  the  stately  rows  of  royal  palms  lining  both 
sides  of  the  Rua  Paysandu  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  Avenida 
Beira  Mar  then  skirts  Botafogo  Bay,  a  superb  natural  semicircle 
made  by  an  inlet  of  the  harbor.  From  this  southern  terminus  of  the 
avenida  one  may  continue  along  the  Avenida  Pasteur  to  the  Praia 
Vermelha,  where  an  aerial  trolley  may  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
Sugarloaf,  one  of  the  distinguishing  landmarks  of  the  city.  Rising 
1,200  feet  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  the  Sugarloaf  is 
reached  by  an  aerial  trolley  in  two  stages,  the  first  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  the  Urea,  and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  Sugarloaf. 
From  this  vantage  point  a  splendid  view  may  be  had  of  the  entire 
bay  and  city  as  well  as  of  the  sea. 

From  the  end  of  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar  one  may  also  proceed  to 
the  Praia  de  Copacabana,  fronting  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  magnificent 
beach  with  many  beautiful  homes  facing  the  waterfront.  For  some 
miles  the  drive  extends  along  the  shore  by  way  of  the  Avenidas 
Atlantica  and  Niemeyer,  with  a  constant  succession  of  views  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  And  then  a  turn  in  the  road  brings  into  view  some 
of  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  imaginable.  One  moment  the 
visitor  is  enjoying  a  seashore  drive;  the  next,  he  is  riding  along  cliffs 
which  tower  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air  and  overlooking  crevices 
and  ravines  several  hundred  feet  deep,  as  he  passes  along  a  winding 
road  which  causes  even  the  highway  engineer  from  abroad  to  stop 
and  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  and  skill  required  to  overcome  natural 
obstacles.  Then  a  stop  at  the  Meza  do  Emperador,  where  a  break 
in  the  hills  and  the  foliage  offers  a  really  awe-inspiring  spectacle,  for 
below  lies  the  Copacabana  section  along  whose  shores  only  a  few 
minutes  previous  the  traveler  was  riding,  while  to  the  left  may  be 
seen  the  Sugarloaf,  with  here  and  there  smaller  hills  dotted  with 
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Photocrmpb  by  the  Aircraft  Opermtinc  Co. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CENTER  OF  RIO  AS  IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY 

In  the  foreground  are  the  ()ort  and  the  Avenida  Rio  Rranco;  in  the  background,  to  the  left,  the  site  of  the 
leveled  Morro  do  Castello,  and  to  the  right,  Morro  Santo  Antonio,  the  leveling  of  which  is  predicted 
for  the  near  future. 

homes  and  gardens,  and  in  the  distance  the  broad  Atlantic.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  drive,  other  points  of  vantage  are  reached  from  which 
various  sections  of  the  city  and  and  bay  are  visible. 

One  may  reach  the  top  of  Corcovado,  that  distinctive  landmark  of 
Rio,  over  a  similar  road  or  by  means  of  an  inclined  railroad.  Reach¬ 
ing  an  altitude  of  over  2,000  feet,  Corcovado  dominates  the  entire 
city  and  surrounding  territory,  and  from  the  summit  every  part  of 
the  capital  is  spread  out  to  view  as  well  as  the  bay  wdth  its  numerous 
islands,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Organ  Mountains.  A  statue 
dedicated  to  “Christ  the  Redeemer,”  now  being  erected  on  the  top 
of  Corcovado,  will  be  visible  from  every  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  everyone  approaching  Rio  from  the  sea. 
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The  famous  seashore  and  mountain  drives  and  the  ontstandinj; 
topographical  landmarks  of  Corcovado  and  the  Sugarloaf  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  features  of  Kio  that  first  attract  the  visitor.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  interesting  points  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  attractions  of  the  city 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  visitor,  for  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied. 
Be  he  an  early  riser,  he  can  view  a  sunrise  such  as  few  people  living 
in  other  sections  of  the  world  are  ever  ])rivileged  to  see;  or  at  night 
he  may  go  to  one  of  the  higher  sections  of  the  city,  or  the  Sugarloaf 
itself  and,  looking  down  on  the  myriad  of  lights  that  make  Rio  one 


ni'AXABAKA  PALACE 

The  oflioial  rj'siiience  of  Ihe  President  of  the  Republic,  at  the  end  of  the  Hua  Paysiindu. 


of  the  best  illuminated  cities  in  the  world,  imagine  himself  in  fair\'- 
land.  And  in  between  these  hours  of  early  rising  and  late  retiring 
there  is  something  to  allure  him  every  minute  of  the  day  and  ever}' 
day  for  several  weeks. 

A  most  delightful  e.xperience  is  to  follow  the  narrow  streets  that 
twist  and  wind  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  numerous  small  hills 
dotting  the  city,  only  to  resume  the  twisting  and  winding  to  find  their 
way  down  the  other  side.  On  these  streets  charming  houses,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  and  well-kept  gardens,  constantly  attract  the 
eye,  while  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  and 
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houses  is  a  source  of  pride  to  e\"ery  resident  and  the  object  of  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

Of  the  public  parks,  of  which  there  are  many,  probably  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Jardim  Botanico  (Botanical  Garden),  containing 
more  than  8,000  species  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
of  course  many  varieties  of  Brazilian  flora.  The  Botanical  Garden 
contains  the  first  royal  palm  planted  in  Brazil  by  Dom  Joao  VI, 
which  is  therefore  the  mother  of  all  these  stately  trees  now  in  the 
country.  The  Jardim  da  Republica,  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
city  and  surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by  imposing  public  buildings, 
also  contains  many  examples  of  Brazilian  and  foreign  flora;  an  arti¬ 
ficial  stream  winding  its  way  through  the  park  enhances  the  attrac- 


AVEXIDA  KIO  BRANCO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

.\t  the  left  is  the  Municipal  Theater;  on  the  far  corner  of  the  street  intersection  the  Art  tlallery  and 
School  of  Fine  .\rts,  and  at  the  right  the  Nationai  Library.  The  tali  building  in  the  background  is  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

tiveness  of  this  pleasant  retreat  for  many  of  the  city’s  inhabitants. 
Formerly  called  the  Campo  Santa  Anna,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Jardim  da  Republica  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  which  was  proclaimed  in  this  square  on  November  15, 
1889.  The  Ouinta  da  Boa  Vista,  formerly  the  home  of  Dom  Joao  VI 
and  the  Emperors  Pedro  I  and  II,  whose  one-time  palace  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  National  Museum,  is  a  beautiful  park  crossed  by  tree- 
shaded  walks  and  paths  interspersed  with  lakes  and  streams;  while 
the  Praya  Tiradentes,  the  Praga  15  de  Novembro  Gardens,  and  the 
Zoological  Garden  will  all  delight  the  visitor.  In  most  of  the  parks  of 
the  city  imposing  monuments  have  been  erected  to  heroes  of  Brazilian 
history. 
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\o  less  interesting  to  one  who  is  visiting  Rio  for  the  first  time  are 
the  important  business  streets  which  either  cross  or  run  parallel  with 
the  famous  Avenida  Rio  Branco.  As  a  result  of  the  program  of  im¬ 
provement  undertaken  in  1903,  many  of  these  streets  were  widened 
to  permit  greater  freedom  of  vehicular  operation,  but  others,  and  these 
some  of  the  most  important,  are  so  narrow  that  the  flow  of  pedestrian? 
in  the  streets  virtually  precludes  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
Those  who  return  to  Rio  after  an  absence  of  several  years  will  be 
impressed  by  the  development  of  a  high  skyline  along  the  Avenida 
Rio  Branco  and  in  the  downtown  business  section.  Several  edifices 
of  10  and  15  stories  have  been  erected,  and  the  finishing  touches  are 
now  being  put  to  a  25-story  building  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Avenida,  on  the  Pra^a  Maua. 

Since  highway  development  is  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  visitors  to  the  capital  city  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  satisfying  their  sightseeing 
proclivities.  For  many  years,  of  course,  admirable  railway  facilities 
have  been  available  to  convey  them  to  places  of  interest  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic,  but  as  a  result  of  the  intense  activity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  extension 
of  roads  in  and  near  the  capital  city.  This  is  immediately  evident 
even  to  the  visitor  who  contents  himself  with  a  tour  over  the  high¬ 
ways  just  described. 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  only  roads  accessible  to 
the  tourist.  Work  is  being  rapidly  completed  on  an  excellent  con¬ 
crete  highway  to  Petropolis,  situated  in  the  Organ  Mountains  about 
60  kilometers  (40  miles)  distant  from  Rio,  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet. 
A  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  Petropolis  may  be  reached  by  automobile 
over  the  new  road  in  two  hours.  This  city  possesses  a  delightful 
climate  and  in  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  the  summer  capital  of  Brazil, 
for  during  the  warmest  months  a  large  number  of  government  officials 
and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
establish  their  homes  there.  The  plateau  on  which  Petropolis  is 
situated  rises  sharply  from  the  narrow  coastal  plain  at  Rio,  and  at 
many  points  the  rock  of  the  mountainside  had  to  be  hewn  away  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  road,  while  several  bridges  were  thrown 
across  chasms.  The  construction  of  the  road  therefore  presented  a 
number  of  important  engineering  problems,  and  the  successful  manner 
in  which  they  w'ere  solved  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  highway  program  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment.  From  Petropolis  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  country  and  the  Bay  of  Guanabara,  as  well  as  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
itself,  while  all  along  the  route  scenes  of  great  splendor  unfold  before 
the  tourist.  The  highway  is  about  20  feet  wide,  paved  on  either  side 
with  concrete  and  having  in  the  center  a  strip  of  macadam  3  feet  in 
width. 
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BOTANICAL  GARDENS 

Tlu'sc  royal  palms  arc  all  (icscendcU  from  the  one  iilanted  in  these  same  gardens  by  Dom  Joao  VI  in  iscts. 


Another  interestinoj  trip  for  the  tourist  is  that  over  an  improved 
hi<;h\vay  recently  completed  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
One  may  now  travel  by  motor  car  in  10  to  11  hours  from  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  center  of  the 
coffee  industry  and  an  important  industrial  district.  The  thorough- 
02832— 30— Bull.  3 - 3 
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fare,  which  traverses  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  sections  of  the 
Republic,  permits  the  visitor  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  great  economic 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  people  of  Brazil.  A  third  e.xcur- 
sion,  over  the  Organ  Mountains  and  the  elevated  plateau  section, 
affords  views  of  great  magnificence. 

II 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  ‘ 

Broadly  speaking,  city  planning  in  the  generally  accepted  modern 
significance  of  the  term  began  in  Brazil  only  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  founding  of  Bello  Horizonte  in  1894; 
that  city,  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  was  built  according 
to  a  remarkably  well  devised  plan  which  included  wise  provisions  for 
e.xtending  the  city  limits  as  the  population  increased. 

Until  1903,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  although  the  most  important  city  in 
Brazil,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  as  it  pleased;  improvements  had 
taken  first  one  turn,  then  another,  as  it  suited  the  government  in 
charge.  Founded  originally  by  Estacio  de  Sa  in  1565  at  the  entrance 
of  Guanabara  Bay,  the  city  was  soon  moved  to  a  more  secure  site, 
and  in  1567  began  to  rise  on  the  hill  known  as  Morro  do  Gastello, 
whence  it  spread  down  the  slopes  and  over  the  surrounding  country 
as  need  for  defense  against  external  foes  lessened  and  the  population 
increased. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  city  grew  until  it 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  area  where  later  developments  have  taken 
place.  It  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  w'hen,  under 
the  viceroys,  Rio  became  the  capital  of  all  Brazil,  that  public  works 
tending  to  better  hygienic  conditions  and  to  increase  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  first  undertaken.  The  Conde  da  Cunha,  who  was 
the  first  to  have  a  scientific  plan  of  the  city  drawn  up,  was  not  alone 
in  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  civic  improvements.  The  Marquis 
de  Lavradio  paved  streets  and  drained  marshes  and  ponds;  the 
Viceroy  Luis  de  Vasconcellos,  by  beautifying  the  Largo  do  Pa^o, 
and  constructing  a  fine  promenade  and  garden,  the  Passeio  Publico, 
provided  a  monumental  note  which  hitherto  had  been  lacking;  and 
his  successor,  Jos4  Luis  de  Castro,  still  further  embellished  the  city 
by  improving  the  Campo  Santa  Anna  and  the  Lai^o  do  Rocio,  now 
the  Jardim  da  Republica  and  the  Pra^a  Tiradentes,  respectively. 

The  arrival  in  1808  of  Dom  Joao  VI  and  his  court  gave  new  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  in  the  13  years  that  elapsed  before 
the  royal  family  returned  to  Europe,  Rio  more  than  doubled  in  popu¬ 
lation,  growing  from  30,144  to  112,695.  Public  institutions  estab- 


•  Condensed  and  translated  from  articles  in  I.t  MaUrr  d'Oeurrt,  Haris,  May,  1929,  and  other  material 
siii>plied  through  the  courtesy  of  His  Honor  .\ntonio  Hrado,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  Federal  District  of  Braiil. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  IN  THE  EARLY  1820’s 

Two  illustrations  from  Journal  of  a  Votagt  (o  Brazil,  text  and  illustrations  by  Maria  Qraham,  London, 

1824.  Above,  the  island-dotte<l  bay  from  the  slojies  of  t’orcovado;  below,  a  view  of  the  city  from  Morro 

•la  Oloria,  showinK  the  aqueduct  built  in  1718  and  supidvinit  four  of  the  major  fountains  of  the  town  Sj 

in  1821.  Ej 
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lished  in  that  short  period  included  a  royal  printing  office,  a  chainher 
of  commerce,  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  a  chemical  laboratory  (later  a  center 
for  medico-surgical  research),  a  fine  botanical  garden,  a  public  library, 
a  museum,  a  royal  theater  (the  Sao  Jose),  and  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts;  a  new  plan  of  the  city  was  drawn  up,  and  the  more  out¬ 
lying  marshes  and  infected  ponds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sao  Christovao,  where  the  royal  residence  was  located,  were  drained.  I 
Moreover,  as  the  prince  regent  ceded  land  to  everyone  who  agreed  to  I 
drain  it  at  his  own  expense  and  to  build  upon  it  in  accordance  with  | 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Government,  and  as  such  construction  | 
was  exempt  from  taxation  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  20  years, 
it  was  not  long  before  a  “new  city”  was  growing  up  around  the 
commercial  center,  or  “old  city.” 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  Empire  and  the  Republic, 
the  city  continued  the  growth  begun  under  the  regency.  It  extended 
in  all  possible  directions,  north,  west,  and  south,  sending  out  long 
tentacles  along  the  shore  and  up  the  valleys,  where  natural  walls  | 
1,600  to  3,200  feet  in  height  rise  between  the  different  suburbs,  so 
that  one  only  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  another  as  the  crow  flies  may 
be  6  or  8  miles  away  by  road. 

In  spite  of  attempts  to  improve  conditions  in  the  rapidly  growing 
capital,  whose  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  I 
was  687,688,  the  streets  in  the  center  of  town  were  still  as  narrow  and  I 

crooked  as  they  had  been  three  centuries  before,  and  they  had  he-  1 

come  totally  inadequate  to  care  for  the  every-increasing  traffic.  \ 
In  addition,  the  sanitary  problem  was  calling  for  immediate  attention. 

Therefore  in  1903  two  campaigns  were  started:  One,  sponsored  by 
the  Government  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  did  away 
with  the  yellow  fever  menace  and  made  Rio  one  of  the  most  health¬ 
ful  cities  in  the  world;  the  other,  initiated  by  Mayor  Pereira  Passos 
and  planned  by  the  engineer  Paulo  de  Frontin,  made  it  one  of  the  | 
most  beautiful.  Both  objects  were  accomplished  in  the  short  space 
of  less  than  three  years. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  second  project  called  for  hold  planning 
and  even  holder  action,  both  of  which  were  forthcoming.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  automobile  demanded  a  radical  readjustment  in  the 
treatment  of  civic  traffic  problems,  and  those  in  charge  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  Property  in  some  80 
streets  was  condemned  (>^hich  meant  the  demolition  of  nearly  600 
buildings)  so  that  a  straight  thoroughfare,  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
over  a  mile  long  and  108  feet  wide,  coidd  he  built.  This  avenue,  con¬ 
structed  in  oidy  six  months,  brought  the  northern  and  scuithern  parts 
of  the  central  section  of  the  city  into  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  The  leveling  of  the  Morro  do  Senado  enabled  the  city  to 
build  the  diagonal  which  starts  from  the  Largo  da  Lapa  and  is  pro- 
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IoujumI  hy  the  Avonida  Salvador  de  Sa.  The  shore  was  heautified  hy 
the  creation  of  a  siiperh  parkway  over  3  miles  loii};,  the  famous 
Avenida  Beira  Mar.  Other  downtown  improvements  included  a  new 
system  of  pavini;,  the  electrification  of  all  street  railway  lines,  and 
the  {leneral  adoption  of  electricity  for  street  lighting.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Lauro  Muller,  himself  an  engineer,  cooperated 
by  making  port  and  waterway  improvements.  Nor  were  the  environs 
neglected;  On  the  Alto  da  Boa  Vista  a  park  was  laid  out,  and  fine 
roads  constructed,  among  them  the  handsome  drive  named  for 


THE  PALACE  OF  DOM  JOAO  VI 

Allogclher  the  iipiieuranee  of  the  iwlaee  square  is  extremely  handsome,”  wrote  Maria  Graham,  Lady 
Callcot,  visitinK  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1»22.  On  one  side  was  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  royal  cha()el, 
adjoininiE  which  were  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  which  formed  part  of  the  jialace,  and 
within  which  was  the  royal  libniry  of  70,U0U  volumes  where  on  all  days  except  holidays,  the  public  was 
admitte<l  to  study.  The  palace  itself  fllU‘<f  another  side;  a  third  had  private  houses  built  uniformly  with 
the  iKilace,  Innsides  the  fish  market;  and  the  fourth  was  open  to  the  sea.  The  water  e<lfte  was  faced  with 
a  handsome  ftranite  pier  and  ste|>s,  the  blocks  of  which  were  bolted  with  (x)p|>er.  In  the  center  of  the  pier 
there  was  a  fountain.  (From  a  drawing  made  by  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  in  l811t-20.) 


Mayor  Pereira  Passos  in  recognition  of  his  part  in  the  transformation 
of  the  city.  It  seemed  as  though  the  local  and  Federal  Governments 
were  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  improving  the  city. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  other  changes  were  made,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  Copa- 
cahana  was  improved  in  1908,  and  10  years  later  the  entire  suburban 
area  received  the  same  benefits  that  Pereira  Passos  had  given  the 
urban  center.  The  year  before  (1917)  the  road  map  of  the  Federal 
District  had  been  carefully  examined;  the  results  of  that  study  were 
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omhodied  in  two  years  of  almost  iminterrupted  work  on  the  highways, 
during  which  time  nearly  12")  miles  of  excellent  roads  were  constructed. 
These  penetrated  into  the  country  districts  in  all  directions,  and  also 
made  aeeessihle  the  mountainous  plateau  of  Tijuea,  whose  heights 
afford  magnificent  views  of  the  city,  the  hay,  and  the  ocean.  The 
city  itself  was  further  emhellished  hy  the  creation  and  extension  of 
several  avenues  in  1919,  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  King  Albert  of 
Belgium. 

Kio  was  not  content,  however,  to  rest  on  its  laurels  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  In  1922,  thanks  to  the  energy 
of  the  mayor.  Dr.  Carlos  Sampaio,  the  authorities  undertook  another 
fundamental  measure,  the  leveling  of  the  Morro  do  Castello,  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  had  been  founded.  By  using  steam  shovels  and 
modern  hydraidic  machinery,  the  engineers  were  able  to  remove  in  a 
few  months  the  enormous  mass  of  nearly  7,000,000  cubic  yards,  thus 
adding  an  area  of  12  to  14  city  blocks  to  the  heart  of  the  business 
section,  where  land  was  at  a  premium.  The  hydraulic  fill  thus  se¬ 
cured  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  gave  the  city  an  additional  area 
equivalent  to  approximately  oO  city  bh)cks.  A  rather  surprising 
result  was  the  cooling  of  the  city  by  about  5.4°  Fahrenheit,  because 
the  hill  had  sheltered  the  city  from  sea  breezes. 

The  embellishment  of  this  most  recent  urban  addition  is  now  the 
chief  civic  interest  of  Rio.  The  present  mayor,  Antonio  Prado,  jr., 
in  considering  the  different  projects  submitted  to  his  immediate 
predecessors,  realized  that  whatever  the  plan  carried  out,  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  homogeneous  and  haimonious  development  of  the  whole 
city,  which  now  has  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  office  of  city  planning  director  be  established  to  take  charge 
of  the  entire  work.  Public  prejudice  against  such  a  scheme  was 
strong,  but  the  mayor,  aware  of  the  great  advance  made  in  city 
planning  in  France,  invited  a  noted  French  expert,  M.  Alfred  Agache, 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subjeet  in  Rio.  The  public  having 
been  won  over  to  the  new  conception  of  city  design,  the  municipal 
authorities  gave  M.  Agache  full  charge  of  remodeling  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
thus  definitely  committing  the  city  to  undertake  not  only  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  new  tract  along  the  shore  but  additional  improvements 
as  well. 

M.  Agache  studied  the  problem  in  the  light  of  Rio’s  past,  respecting 
historic  evolution  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  modern  city  operation.  His  first  care  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  necessary  provisions  for  drinking  water  and  protective 
measures  against  floods  were  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  future  growth  of  the  city.  He  next  outlined  changes  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  important  in  the  old  city:  He  would  develop  the  capital  as  a 
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jri’cat  industrial  and  coininorcial  port  by  the  croation  of  new  basins, 
with  adeipiatc  warehouse  facilities  in  one  section  and  navy  yards  in 
another,  and  by  the  establishment  near  the  Isla  do  (lovernador  of  an 
airport  for  land  or  sea  jilanes;  be  would  solve  the  railroad  question  by 
eoneentratiiif;  all  termini  in  a  sins:le  central  station;  he  would  provide 
for  direet  eommunication  between  the  new  center  of  the  city  and 
Copaeabana  by  means  of  a  fjreat  artery  callinp;  for  two  tunnels  1,600 
to  1,900  feet  long;;  and  he  would  facilitate  traffic  in  the  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  by  means  of  a  {jreat  circular  avenue  connecting  with  other  main 
highways  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  all  these  plans  will  help  give 
Rio  a  monumental  ensemble,  and  add  to  the  effect  of  grandeur  which 
is  her  goal. 

The  final  touch  to  this  ambitious  program  is  given  by  the  projects 
for  the  development  of  the  site  left  by  the  leveling  of  the  historic  Morro 
do  Gastello  and  the  fill  in  the  bay.  M.  Agache  has  planned  to  devote 
the  former  to  business  purposes  and  the  latter  to  a  Government  center. 

The  business  district  will  center  around  the  new  Pra^a  do  Gastello, 
out  of  which  will  lead  five  avenues.  This  open  space,  trapezoidal  in 
shape,  and  the  adjacent  streets  will  form  an  architectural  unit,  with 
a  predetermined  silhouette,  for  the  city  architect  studies  not  only  the 
plan,  but  also  the  mass  effect  of  his  projects.  The  buildings  sur¬ 
rounding  the  “square”  will  have  on  the  ground  fioor  a  broad  arcade, 
which  will  shelter  strollers  and  shoppers  from  the  rain  as  well  as  from 
the  sun;  the  buildings  will  be  of  three  heights,  the  lowest  being  82 
feet,  the  intermediate  197  feet,  and  the  skyscrapers  295  feet  in 
height.  Haphazard  erection  of  the  latter  will  not  be  allowed;  they 
must  be  arranged  as  best  suits  the  composition  considered  as  a  whole. 
Offices  in  them  will  be  very  light  and  airy,  for  they  will  be  surrounded 
by  great  courts  for  automobile  parking. 

The  business  section  will  have  easy  access  to  the  Galabougo  district, 
on  the  filled-in  land.  A  slight  slope  will  lead  to  a  terraced  level,  on 
which  a  Brazilian  Pantheon  is  to  be  erected,  and  from  which  the  ever- 
amazing  panorama  of  Guanabara  Bay  will  be  visible.  Near  this 
patriotic  shrine  embassies,  hotels,  and  luxurious  apartment  houses 
will  be  built.  The  shore  itself  will  be  bordered  with  parks  and  prome¬ 
nades,  so  that  this  section  can  not  fail  to  become  immediately  popular, 
as  much  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  proximity  to  the  business  center. 

To  these  plans  is  linked  still  another  project.  M.  Agache,  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  the  razing  of  the  Morro  Santo  Antonio  in  the  near  future, 
has  included  in  his  design  the  results  of  such  a  step.  By  means  of  the 
ground  thus  acquired,  the  shore  line  of  the  bay  will  be  straightened, 
and  at  its  center  another  spacious  square,  opening  on  the  bay,  will 
form  a  monumental  entrance  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  it  were,  a  vestibule 
to  Brazil.  There  the  great  parades,  dear  to  the  Brazilian  heart,  can 
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CouKc«y  of  Le  Ma%trt  d'Oeurre 

CALAHorCO  rol.NT  AS  IT  WILL  Al'I’EAK  1\  ia:)0 

This  sketOi  sliows  llie  phins  of  At.  Agaclu-  for  tlio  dovolopment  of  tho  fills  iiiacie  and  to  be  made  from  the 
leveling  of  .Morros  do  t’astello  and  Santo  Antonio.  In  the  foreground  is  the  projKtsed  “vestibule  of 
Hrazil,”  to  the  right,  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the  background,  the  business  center. 

take  place;  there  the  municipal  authorities  may  greet  distinguished 
visitors,  who  will  he  brought  from  their  steamer  or  airplane  to  the 
great  staircase,  guarded  by  tall  columns,  leading  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Opposite  the  stairway,  at  the  other  end  of  the  square,  will  be  an 
auditorium  for  conferences,  fetes,  concerts,  and  the  like,  flanked  by 
the  Senate  Building  on  the  right  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
left.  Between  these  and  the  shore  will  be  two  palaces,  one  for  fine  arts 
and  the  other  for  commerce  and  industry,  where  exhibits  will  be  held. 

M.  Agache  has  not  stopped  with  drawing  up  plans  for  this  great 
remodelling  of  the  city;  he  has  also  given  thought  to  the  financing  of 
so  grandiose  a  scheme.  That  part  of  the  expense  necessary  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  flood  and  disease  he  considers  should  be  provided  by 
the  (lovernment;  the  other  part,  however,  which  will  mean  an  increase 
in  real-estate  values  he  feels  should  be  met  by  private  enterprise. 
Companies  formed  to  buy  the  land,  build  upon  it  in  accordance  with 
official  plans,  and  then  sell  to  the  firms  or  individuals  who  are  to 
occupy  the  buildings,  should  transact  their  l)usiness  at  a  profit. 
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The  history  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  shows  that  this  whole  plan,  ainhitious 
as  it  is,  can  not  be  considered  Utopian,  idealistic,  unpractical;  in  a 
country  where  nature  has  wrought  on  so  large  a  scale  man  naturally 
learns  to  look  at  matters  with  a  broad  vision.  At  the  present  time 
work  has  already  been  begun  in  some  quarters,  and  on  the  Castello 
and  Calabou^o  grounds,  avenues  and  gardens  are  making  their 
appearance.  The  notable  achievement  of  Pereira  Passos  was  the 
transformation  of  the  colonial  city  into  a  modern  metropolis;  that,  no 
less  noteworthy,  of  his  successor  Antonio  Prado,  jr.,  will  he  that  he 
made  the  modern  city  a  monumental  one,  truly  worthy  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  nation  whose  population  has  already  reached  nearly 
40,000,000,  and  whose  greatness  and  inlluence  are  increasing  daily. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  1928-A  GENERAL  SURVEY* 

By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Slatixtical  Ditinion,  Can  American  Union 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for 
the  year  1928  amounted  to  $5,481,541,344,  an  increase  of 
$229,227,230  (4.36  per  cent)  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports 
increased  $131,214,574  (5.62  per  cent);  that  is  from  $2,331,266,263 
in  1927  to  $2,462,480,837  in  1928.  The  e.xports  increased  $98,012,656 
(3.35  per  cent);  that  is  from  $2,921,047,851  to  $3,019,060,507. 

Given  below  are  the  imports  and  e.xports  for  1928  in  comparison 
with  those  for  previous  years: 

ALL  LATIN  AMERICA — FOREIGN  TRADE 

[Values  in  thou-sands  of  dollars;  I.  e.,  000  omittedi 


Years 

lm|)orts 

Exports  1 

Total  trade  Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

trade 

1813 . 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 

$1,328,315 
2,801, 192 
2,075,83.5 
1, 62.5, 845 
1,992,477 

$1, 554, 1.54 
3,292,933 
2,047,854  1 
2,2.52,627 
2,478,593 

$2,882,469  1924 . 

6,091,130  1925 . 

4,123,689  1926 . | 

1  3,878,472  1927 . ' 

4,471,070,  1928 . 

$2. 133, 757 
2, 434, 618 
2.358,227 
2,331,266 
,  2,462,481 

$2  948,083 
2838,121 
2697,750 
2921,048 
3,019,060 

$5,081,790 
5,272  739 
5,0.55,977 
5, 252  314 
6,481,541 

Distribution  and  Change  in  Latin  America’s  Trade  With 
Leading  Competing  Nations 

The  following  tables  give  the  figures  of  Latin  America’s  trade,  by 
values,  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France,  in  1927  and  1928.  The  tables  also  show  the  percentages  of 
increase  in  1928  as  compared  with  1927  and  the  proportionate  shares 
of  these  competing  countries  in  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America. 

ALL  LATIN  AMERICA 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e. 

,  (lOO  omitted] 

Per  cent 
increase  i 
(+)  or  de¬ 
crease  (— )  1 

Per  cent  of  total 

Countries 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Total  imports . 

.  $2331.266 

$2462481 

-f2  62 

100.00 

100.00 

United  States . . . 

891,283 

928,346 

-M.16 

3225 

37  70 

United  Kingdom.. . 

. ,  366.502 

402  276 

+9.75 

1.5.72 

16.33 

Germany . . . 

. i  233,228 

261.391 

+12  08 

10.00 

10.  61 

France . . . 

.  138,532 

151,433 

+9.28 

.V94 

2  14 

Total  exports . . . . 

.  2921,048 

2019,060 

+2  35 

100.00 

100.00 

United  .‘ttates . 

.  1,030,786 

1, 037, 342 

-HI.  64 

25.28 

34  36 

United  Kingdom . . . . 

. ,  550,510 

.572  655 

+2  11 

12  84 

]9.  16 

Germany . . . . 

.  325,962 

312083 

-2  12 

11.15 

in  .sn 

Franco . . . . 

. 1  163,081 

181, 656 

+11.40 

268 

6,01 

'  1  his  article  is  a  somewl 
phiet  form. 


1 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  continues 
to  hold  the  premier  place  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Latin 
America,  a  position  it  has  occupied  since  1913.  Purchases  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1928  were  only  43.33  per  cent  of  those  from  the 
United  States;  from  Germany,  28.15  per  cent;  and  from  France, 
16.30  per  cent;  while  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  55.78  per 
cent  of  those  to  the  United  States;  to  Germany,  30.75  per  cent;  and 
to  France,  17.51  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  trade  of  all  Latin 
America.  If  we  divide  the  20  Republics  into  two  groups,  as  in  the 
larger  tables  published  herewith — the  northern  group  including  the 
countries  from  Panama  north,  and  the  southern  group  including  all 
the  Republics  of  South  America — we  have  the  results  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


LATIN  REPUBLICS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


[Values  in  thousands  of 

dollars;  1.  e., 

,  000  omitted] 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Countries 

1927 

1928 

mcrease 
(+)  or  de- 

crease  (— ) 

1927 

1928 

Total  imports . 

$565,400 

$546, 645 

-3.31 

100.00 

100.00 

United  States _ _ _ _ _ 

,  359, 476 

346,822 

-3. 51 

63.57 

63.45 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

;  36,  no 

38,159 

+5.60 

6.38 

6.98 

Germany . 

1  34,556 

36,383 

+5.35 

6.11 

6.65 

France _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

25,736 

24, 107 

-6.46 

4.55 

4. 40 

Total  exports . . . . . . 

7U5.089 

736,948 

-6.13 

100.00 

100.00 

United  States . 

1  517,879 

465, 423 

-10. 11 

65.96 

63.16 

United  Kingdom . 

;  80, 193 

95, 789 

+19.45 

10.21 

12.99 

Germany _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1  57, 188 

45,788 

-19.84 

7.28 

6.21 

France . 

i  24,675 

33,162 

+34.47 

3.14 

4.50 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


1 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Countries 

1  1927 

1928 

increase 
(+)  or  de- 

crease  (— ) 

1927 

1928 

Total  imports . 

. . !  $1,765,866 

$1,915,835 

+8.49 

100.00 

100.00 

United  States . 

. .  531,807 

581,524 

+9.34 

30.11 

30.35 

United  Kingdom . 

. .  330, 392 

364,117 

+10.20 

18.70 

19.00 

Germany . . . 

.  198,672 

225,008 

+13.25 

11.25 

11.74 

France . 

.  112,795 

127, 326 

+12.88 

6.38 

6.64 

Total  exports . . 

.  2,135,959 

2,282,113 

+6.84 

100.00 

100.00 

United  States . . 

.  512,907 

,  571, 920 

+11.50 

24. 01 

25.06 

United  Kingdom . . . . 

.  470, 317 

482.866 

+2.66 

22.01 

21. 15 

Germany _ _ _ 

.  268, 775 

273, 196 

+1.64 

12.58 

11.97 

France _ _ _ 

.  138, 407 

148, 494 

+7.28 

6.47 

6.50 

Table  I. — LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1928— A  GENERAL  SURVEY 
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Trade  of  the  Individual  Countries 

The  increase  in  the  total  imports  of  Latin  America  for  1928  was 
shared  by  all  the  countries,  except  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Peru. 

On  the  export  side  there  were  increases  in  15  countries — El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Haiti,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela;  while  the  republics  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Bolivia  recorded  decreases  in  their  trade 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  trade  of  the  individual  countries  for  1928  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  by  imports,  exports,  and  increases  and  decreases, 
is  given  in  Table  1.  In  addition  to  the  trade  for  each  country,  the 
table  shows  grand  totals  for  the  Republics  of  North  America,  for  the 
South  American  Republics,  and  for  all  Latin  America. 

The  distribution  of  trade  for  each  country  as  among  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  importing  and  exporting  countries  is  shown  in  Tables  II  and  HI, 
grand  totals  being  given  for  the  northern  and  southern  groups  and 
for  all  Latin  America. 

LATI.N  AMERICAN  IMPORTS 

The  bulk  of  imports  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  is  composed 
of  manufactures  ready  for  consumption.  Of  commodities  not  so 
comprehended,  the  chief  are  lumber,  gold,  mineral  oils,  iron  and  steel 
construction  material,  leather,  flour,  canned  foods,  and  some  un¬ 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  demand  for 
finished  manufactures  is  great  in  all  of  the  republics  and  this  demand 
includes  practically  every  line  of  European  or  North  American 
manufacture.  This  naturally  follows  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  manufacturing  in  any  of  the  countries,  except  by  hand  and 
small  shop  trades,  although  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico 
have  some  more  important  manufacturing  plants.  The  imports  of 
finished  manufactures,  of  which  textiles,  machinery,  furniture,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  readj-made  clothing,  tools  and  hardware,  office  appliances, 
leather  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  mining  supplies  and 
tools,  engines  and  motors,  telephonic,  telegraphic,  and  other  electrical 
apparatus  and  material,  and  paper  are  among  the  principal  ones,  are 
of  the  same  kinds  and  qualities  for  all  the  countries,  making  some 
allowance  for  climatic  differences  when  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
textiles  and  clothing.  In  fcx^d  products  there  is  a  greater  diversity  in 
the  imports  as  between  the  countries  than  in  any  other  class  of 
goods.  Flour,  wheat,  corn,  staple  meats,  and  dairy  jiroducts  are  not 
imported  by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Chile.  The  first 
two  mentioned  countries  are  large  exporters.  All  the  other  countries 
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import  these  products,  especially  wheat  and  flour.  Highly  elaborated 
foods,  such  as  fancy  biscuits,  canned  and  bottled  goods,  are  imported 
by  all  the  countries. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  imports  of  all  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  As  a  general  rule,  what  one  imports,  all  import. 
What  Mexico  and  Cuba  want  and  buy,  Argentina  and  Chile  also 
want  and  buy. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

Latin  American  exports  are  almost  entirely  raw  material  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  and  primary  foodstuff's,  but  there  are  broad  differ¬ 
ences  as  to  localities  of  production.  The  products  of  the  different 
countries  vary  in  a  marked  degree,  due  principally  to  climate,  rainfall, 
and  soil  conditions.  In  order  to  give  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
these  exports,  it  is  best  to  particularize  by  countries. 

Mexico. — In  general,  products  of  the  mining  industries — petroleum 
and  its  products,  silver,  gold,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  Secondarily,  coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  chickpeas,  guayule,  hene- 
quen,  ixtle,  mahogany,  ebony,  hides  and  skins,  and  cotton,  raw. 

Central  America. — Coffee,  the  principal;  in  addition,  bananas,  gold 
and  silver,  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  indigo,  and  sugar. 

Cuba. — The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  addition, 
molasses,  distillates,  iron  and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hides  and  skins, 
pineapples,  honey,  beeswax,  and  sponges. 

Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee, 
bananas,  beeswax,  hides,  and  wood.  From  Haiti,  in  addition,  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  honey,  orange  peel,  and  logwood. 

Venezuela. — Petroleum,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  balata,  goatskins, 
asphalt,  cattle  hides,  live  cattle,  heron  plumes,  and  dividivi. 

Colombia. — Coffee,  petroleum,  bananas,  tobacco,  tagua  nuts  (vege¬ 
table  ivory),  rubber,  dividivi,  platinum,  and  emeralds. 

Ecuador. — Cacao,  petroleum,  tagua  nuts,  “Panama”  hats,  rubber, 
coffee,  gold,  hides,  and  cotton,  raw. 

Peru. — Principally  products  of  the  mining  industries — largely 
copper,  and  petroleum  and  its  products.  In  addition,  rubber,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  guano,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Brazil. — The  principal  export  is  coffee.  Besides,  there  are  hides, 
rubber,  mate,  cacao,  tobacco,  skins,  sugar,  cotton,  gold,  manganese, 
nuts,  carnauba  wax,  monazite  sand,  oilseeds  and  kernels,  and  chilled 
and  frozen  beef. 

Bolivia. — The  leading  export  is  tin.  In  addition,  there  are  silver, 
bismuth,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  rubber,  hides  and  skins,  and  coca  leaves. 

Paraguay. — Hides,  quebracho  extract,  cattle,  mat6,  hardwoods, 
tobacco,  oranges  and  mandarins,  cotton,  and  oil  of  petit  grain. 
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Uruguay. — Wool,  hides  and  skins,  meat  extracts,  preserved  meats, 
frozen  and  chilled  meats,  tallow  and  beef  fat,  residuary  animal 
products,  wheat,  flour,  and  linseed. 

Argentina. — The  exports  of  Argentina  are  almost  entirely  of  the 
agricultural  and  meat-producing  industries.  Of  the  first,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  linseed,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  bran  and  pollard.  Of  the 
second,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  residuary  animal 
products  of  all  kinds,  meat  extracts,  and  butter.  Besides,  quebracho 
wood  and  extract,  mica,  and  some  export  of  copper. 

Chile. — Over  four-fifths  of  the  Chilean  exports  are  mineral,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  is  sodium  nitrate.  In  addition,  there  are  iodine  and 
borax,  copper  and  bar  silver,  and  iron  and  copper  ore.  Outside  of 
mineral  products,  hides,  wool,  chinchilla  fur,  wax,  some  fruits,  grains, 
and  fresh  or  frozen  meats. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  SPANISH  AND 
PORTUGUESE^ 

Because  of  the  many  inquiries  received  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  from  students  and  teachers  as  to  summer  schools  held  in 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking  countries,  a  brief  survey  of  such 
courses  is  given  below. 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  summer  schools  planned 
especially  for  foreigners  is  that  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico, 
which  is  attended  not  only  by  students  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  but  also  by  those  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  various  phases  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  American  life  and  culture. 
The  tenth  session  will  be  held  from  July  1  to  August  17,  with  courses 
covering  elementary  and  advanced  work  in  Spanish  grammar  and 
phonetics  and  Mexican  philology;  Spanish,  Spanish-American,  and 
Mexican  literature  and  art;  political  evolution  of  Latin  America; 
Me.xican  history,  archaeology,  economics,  government,  sociology, 
educational  problems,  and  commercial  systems;  and  Me.xican  folk 
songs  and  dances.  The  excellently  organized  courses  are  conducted 
in  Spanish,  with  the  e.xception  of  a  few  designed  for  persons  who 
have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  that  language.  The  certificate 
given  for  satisfactory  work  receives  credit  in  a  large  number  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  The  teaching  staff 
includes  several  eminent  Mexican  professors  and  generally  one  or 
more  lecturers  from  the  United  States.  An  Institute  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  for  the  discussion  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics  was  inaugurated  several  years  ago. 


*  Compiled  from  advance  notices. 
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and  was  so  successful  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  feature.  The 
si^ht-seeing  program  includes,  in  addition  to  the  many  attractions 
of  Mexico  City — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent — visits  to  marvelous  archaeological  monuments  and 
remains  and  many  other  places  of  historical  importance  or  scenic 
beauty.  The  climate  of  Mexico  City  during  the  summer  is  very 
pleasant,  the  temperature  averaging  63°  F.  Full  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  1930  session,  special  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  etc.,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano, 
Fnirersidad  Nacional  de  Mexico,  Ribera  de  San  Cosme,  71,  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  Mixico. 

A  summer  session  has  been  held  at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
since  1922.  The  summer  school  will  open  this  year  on  July  1  and  close 
August  14.  The  courses  will  include  elementary  Spanish  grammar, 
composition,  reading,  and  conversation,  as  well  as  several  advanced 
courses  in  language  and  literature.  The  credits  granted  by  the 
University  are  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  For  general  information  on  the  summer  school, 
address  Mr.  A.  S.  Pedreira,  University  of  Porto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras. 

In  Madrid  the  nineteenth  summer  session  for  foreigners  will  be 
conducted  from  July  10  to  August  6,  1930,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Centro  de  Estudios  Ilistoricos,  an  institution  established  b}"  the 
Spanish  Government,  in  connection  with  the  Junta  para  Ampliacion 
de  Estudios  e  Investigaciones  Cientlficas,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
University  of  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  educational  centers.  The 
work  of  the  session  is  supervised  by  Don  Ramon  Men^ndez  Pidal 
and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas 
and  Don  Rafael  Lapeza.  The  program  includes  Spanish  grammar  and 
phonetics,  many  aspects  of  Spanish  literature,  commercial  Spanish, 
popular  music,  and  regional  dances  of  Spain.  The  diploma  conferred 
is  widely  recognized  in  the  United  States.  The  formal  instruction  is 
agreeably  supplemented  by  well-planned  excursions  to  points  of 
interest  in  Madrid  and  near-by  cities.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  William  M.  Barlow,  Curtis  High  School,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  tenth  annual  trip  to  Spain  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Instituto  de  las  Espanas  (affiliated  with  the 
Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios)  and  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish. 

A  summer  school  which  proved  of  much  interest  last  year  was 
that  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education  of  New  York  and  the  Geographic  and 
Historical  Institute  of  Brazil.  The  group  attending  the  second 
summer  session  will  leave  New  York  on  June  27  and  return  on 
August  27.  The  course  will  consist  of  30  informal  lectures  delivered 
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in  English  on  such  subjects  as  the  history,  geography,  economic 
status,  sociology,  and  literature  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  an  optional  class 
in  Portuguese.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  students  will  go  to 
Sao  Paulo  for  a  week’s  stay.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made 
for  a  few  additional  lectures  at  Mackenzie  College  and  for  a  trip  to  a 
coffee  plantation  near  Campinas.  Further  information  about  the 
tour  can  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Coimbra,  at  Coimbra,  Portugal, offers  elementary 
and  advanced  courses  in  Portuguese  in  its  summer  session,  July  21 
to  August  30,  concerning  which  interested  persons  may  inquire  of 
Doctor  J.  de  S.  Coutinho,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  of  Dr.  J.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  University  of  Coimbra. 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  a  word  of  warning  must  be  said  against 
enrolling  in  any  school  or  joining  any  party  without  first  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  a  responsible,  character.  In  some  cases  very  allur¬ 
ing  promises  are  made  in  advance  notices  of  summer  schools,  promises 
which  hav^e  not  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  incompetence  or  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  the  group  leader.  It  behooves  the  prospective  traveler, 
therefore,  to  satisfy  himself  by  personal  investigation  as  to  what  he 
may  expect,  and  thus  save  himself  not  only  great  annoyance  but 
serious  inconvenience  and  financial  loss. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


By  Dk.  Salvadok  Massif 

President  of  (he  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  met  in  Lima 
from  December  20,  1924,  to  January  6,  1925,  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (No.  13  in  the  proceedings),  proposed  by  the  delegation 
of  Cuba: 

The  Third  Pan  .\merican  Scientific  Congress  recommends  to  the  geographic 
societies  of  this  hemisphere  that  they  enter  into  an  accord  for  the  purpose  of 
constituting  a  Pan  American  federation  of  geographic  societies  wiiich  will  celebrate 
iwriodic  reunions  in  the  different  countries. 

This  resolution  was  complemented  by  No.  19,  which  reads: 

The  Third  Pan  .\merican  Scientific  Congress  recommends  the  founding  of  an 
oeeanograi)hic  museum  with  an  associated  institute  of  oceanography  and  cartog¬ 
raphy,  the  expenses  to  be  met  by  all  the  governments  of  the  continent. 

In  these  two  important  resolutions  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the 
organization  which  to-day,  under  the  name  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  with  headquarters  in  Me.xico 
City,  links  all  societies  and  academies  of  geography  and  history  in 
America.  The  institute  will  arrange  for  periodic  international 
meetings  of  geographers  and  historians  in  the  various  American 
capitals  and  will  have  subdivisions  devoted  to  cartography  and 
oceanography. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  institute  is  as  follow's: 

In  1925  the  State  Department  of  Cuba  approached  all  the  scientific 
societies  and  academies  of  the  nation  with  the  request  that  each  pro¬ 
pose  a  topic  to  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  which  was  to  be  held  in  Habana  early 
in  1928.  The  Geographic  Society  of  Cuba  proposed: 

The  establishment  of  a  Pan  American  geographical  institute  which  shall  serve 
as  a  center  of  coordination,  distribution,  and  dissemination  of  geographical 
studies  in  the  American  States  and  as  an  organ  of  cooperation  between  the  geo- 
grai)hical  institutes  of  America  for  facilitating  the  study  of  boundary  questions 
lx!tween  the  American  nations. 

This  suggestion  was  sent  by  the  State  Department  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  Washington,  where  it  was  approved  and  included 
in  the  agenda  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Habana. 
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The  (leofiraphic  Society  of  Cuba  then  prepared  an  amplified 
statement  on  this  topic  which  was  approved  in  toio  by  the  Cuban 
delegation,  adopted,  and  ])resented  to  the  conference  as  an  official 
(^uban  project.  The  Me.xican  <lelegation  had  also  prepared  an 
excellent  report  on  the  same  subject.  Both  proposals  were  brought 
before  the  conference  and  were  well  received  by  the  Commission  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation.  During  the  discussion.  Dr.  Fernando 
Ortiz,  a  Cuban  delegate,  suggested  that  the  sphere  of  the  proposed 
institute  be  enlarged  to  include  history  as  well  as  geography.  The 
conference  approved  this  idea,  and  left  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  selection  of  the  capital  in  which  its  headciuarters  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  In  November,  1928,  it  was  announced  that  Me.xico  City  had 
been  selected  for  this  honor. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

After  Mexico  City  had  been  designated  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
institute,  the  Me.xican  Government  requested  all  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  send  representatives  to  the  preliminary  assembly  for  the 
formal  organization  of  the  institute.  The  assembly  was  convoked  for 
September  16-22,  1929. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
American  Republics  appointed  the  following  representatives  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  preliminary  assembly: 

Bolivia,  Sr.  Gabriel  .\.  Parrodi;  Brazil,  Sr.  A.  Moreira  de  Abreu;  Chile,  Sr. 
Luis  Galdaines;  Colombia,  Geii.  Carlos  Cuervo  Miirquez;  Cosla  Rica,  Sr.  Lelaiid 
W.  de  Villafranca;  Cuba,  Sr.  Carlos  M.  Trelles  and  Dr.  Salvador  Massip;  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Sr.  Emilio  .\raujo;  Ecuador,  Sr.  .\rmando  E.  .\spiazu  and  Sr.  Enrique 
E.  Schulz;  Guatemala,  Sr.  J.  Antonio  Villacorta,  Sr.  Salvador  Falla,  Sr.  Francisco 
Ferndndez  Hall,  Sr.  Fernando  Cruz,  Sr.  David  Sapjjer,  Sr.  Carlos  L.  Luna,  and 
Dr.  Luis  O.  Sandoval;  Haiti,  Sr.  Carlos  A.  Dclinar;  Honduras,  Dr.  Ricardo 
.\lduvfn  and  Prof.  Ulises  Meza  Cdlix;  Mexico,  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sdnehez,  Dr.  Octavio 
Bustamante,  Sr.  Manuel  Medina,  Sr.  Mariano  Moctezuma,  Sr.  Joaquin  Gall, 
Sr.  Federico  Ramos,  Sr.  Josd  Reygadas  Vertiz,  Sr.  Francisco  Rodriguez  del 
Campo,  Sr.  Luis  Castillo  Lcd6n,  Sr.  Andrds  Molina  Enriquez,  Sr.  Jos6  Nunez  y 
Dominguez,  and  Sr.  Joaquin  G6mez  de  Orozco;  Xicaragua,  Prof.  Roberto  Barrios 
and  Sr.  Herndn  Robleto;  Panama,  Sr.  Raul  .Alvarez  .Alvarado;  Paraguay,  Dr. 
Tomds  G.  Perrin;  Peru,  Sr.  Oscar  Barrenechea  y  Raygada;  SaRador,  Dr.  Juan 
Ram6n  Uriarte  and  Prof.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle;  United  States,  Col.  Lawrence 
Martin,  Prof.  George  B.  Winton.  and  Prof.  William  Bowie;  and  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Hugo  V.  de  Pena. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  the  conference 
thus  composed  discussed  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  institute, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  proposed  statutes  approved  by  the  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana.  This  constitution 
provides  for  the  executive  committee  which  shall  be  the  governing 
body  of  the  institute,  the  finances  necessary  to  sustain  it,  the  sections 
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under  which  it  shall  be  organized,  the  distribution  of  studies,  the 
holding  of  periodic  assemblies,  and  other  no  less  important  details. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  21  members,  one  for  each 
American  nation.  In  the  closing  session  of  the  conference  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  by  acclamation: 

Honorary  presidents:  Dr.  William  Bowie,  United  States,  and  Dr.  Jose  Toribio 
Medina,  Chile. 

President:  Dr.  Salvador  Massip,  Cuba,  professor  of  geography  in  the  University 
of  Habana. 

Ftce  presidents:  Conde  de  .\ffonso  Celso,  Brazil,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
History  and  Geography  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  Dr.  Roberto  Andrade,  Ecuador, 
historian  and  publicist. 

.Members:  Dr.  Escipidn  Llona,  Peru,  geographer;  and  Sr.  Ricardo  Ferndndez 
Guardia,  Costa  Rica,  historian. 

.Alternates:  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  United  States,  historian;  Sr.  Jesiis  M. 
Henao,  Colombia,  geographer;  Dr.  Eleazar  S.  Giuffra,  Uruguay,  geographer; 
Prof.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Salvador,  historian;  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  Argentina, 
historian;  Dr.  Victor  Munoz  Reyes.  Bolivia,  geographer;  Dr.  Jos6  Toribio  Medina, 
Chile,  historian;  Prof.  Joaquin  Rosas,  Guatemala,  geographer  and  historian;  Dr. 
Catts  Pressoir,  Haiti,  geographer;  Prof.  Ulises  Meza  CAlix,  Honduras,  geographer; 
Sr.  Carlos  Pereyra,  Mexico,  historian;  Dr.  Alfonso  Ay6n,  Nicaragua,  geographer 
and  historian;  Prof.  Aristides  Royo,  Panama,  geographer  and  historian;  Dr. 
Cecilio  Baez,  Paraguay,  historian;  Sr.  Amdrico  Lugo,  Dominican  Republic, 
historian;  and  Dr.  Vicente  Diivila,  Venezuela,  geographer  and  historian. 

In  this  executive  committee  all  the  American  nations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  dedicated  to  research  in  the  fields  of  geography  and 
history. 

Since  the  headquarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Me.xico  City,  the  actual 
administration  has  been  entrusted  to  two  notable  Me.xican  scientists. 
Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez  and  Dr.  Octavio  Bustamante.  Doctor  Sanchez, 
who  presided  over  the  sessions  of  the  prelixninary  assembly,  is  at 
present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Geographical  and  Climatological 
Studies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  has  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  in  many  international  congresses,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  scientific  and  educational  w'orks.  On  his  shoulders  rests  the 
task  of  formulating  the  program  and  planning  the  technical  labors  of 
the  institute.  In  these  endeavore  Dr.  Bustamante  will  be  an  able 
and  helpful  collaborator. 

For  greater  ease  of  operation,  the  institute  has  been  divided  into  the 
four  following  sections,  two  each  for  geography  and  history : 

GEOGRAPHY  SECTIONS 

I.  Topography,  cartography,  and  geodesy. 

Geomorphology . 

II.  Human  geography  and  ethnography. 

Historical  geography. 

Biological  geography. 

Economic  geography. 
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HISTOHY  SErriONS 

I.  Prehistory,  prc-Coluinl)iau  liistory,  and  areliaeology. 

C»)lonial  history. 

Research  in  libraries  and  archives  (especially  in  those  t)f  Spain). 

II.  History  of  the  emancipation  of  the  .\merican  nations. 

History  of  the  era  of  independence  of  the  .\nierican  nations. 

The  institute  will  also  establish  a  library,  a  collection  of  maps,  and 
a  museuin.  These  three  adjuncts  to  the  institute  should  he,  in  time, 
the  richest,  most  varied,  and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information 
concerning  the  geography  and  history  of  America. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  founders  of  the  institute  intend  that  this  new  Pan  American 
organization  shall  be  of  an  essentially  scholarly  character.  All  its 
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Patio  of  the  building  now  in  course  of  construction  in  a  suburb  of  Mexim  City  which  will  house  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  offices,  libntry,  and  museum.  The  edifice  is  being  erected  by  the  Oovernment  of  Mexico  at  a  cost 
of  $1110, OUU. 


members  are  noted  specialists  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  history, 
and  the  staff  of  e.xperts  from  the  various  American  countries  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  competent  that  any  institution  of  its  character 
can  call  upon.  This  will  enable  the  institute  to  coordinate  and  publish 
the  results  of  American  geographic  and  historic  research,  and  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  intellectual  groups  throughout  America  their  findings 
in  geography,  history,  and  the  allied  sciences.  At  the  request  of 
American  governments,  official  organizations,  or  scientific  societies, 
the  institute  will  compile  information  and  issue  reports  on  subjects 
submitted  for  consideration  and  study.  It  will  maintain  constant  and 
close  connections  with  societies,  institutes,  and  academies  of  geography 
and  history  in  every  American  country,  and  will  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  them  all  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  interests. 
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It  will  provide  information  and  data  for  explorers  planning  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  little-known  regions,  and  it  will  solicit  on  their  behalf  the 
protection  and  cooperation  of  the  American  governments  concerned. 
It  is  also  planned  to  publish  the  American  Review  of  History  and 
Geography,  in  which  will  appear  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on 
under  its  auspices. 

But  the  quality  which  gives  the  institute  vigor  and  personality  is 
its  Pan  American  character.  C'ordiality  and  a  desire  to  cooperate 
were  the  keynotes  of  the  preliminary  assembly,  and  w'ere  an  unmis¬ 
takable  indication  of  the  Pan  American  spirit  which  pervades  the  new 
institution.  All  through  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  friendliness, 
willingness  to  compromise,  and  a  strong  desire  for  mutual  compre¬ 
hension  w'ere  evident.  In  discussions  and  debates  different  viewpoints 
were  presented  with  such  clarity,  intelligence,  and  courtesy  that  nearly 
every  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

This  Pan  American  character  of  the  institute,  conspicuous  in  the 
composition  of  the  executive  committee,  is  emphasized  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  national  committees.  According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  there  will  be  in  each 
American  nation  a  national  committee  of  geography  and  history,  which 
will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  institute.  The  number  of  members 
on  each  committee  is  not  fixed,  but  will  be  proportionately  divided 
between  geographic  and  historical  subjects.  A  majority  of  the  national 
committees  have  already  been  named;  the  membership  varies  from  8 
to  12  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective  government. 

The  institute  is,  then,  a  Pan  American  learned  society,  composed 
entirely  of  experts.  It  is  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  geographic  and  historical  character 
which  are  now  in  process  of  solution  or  may  arise  in  the  future  between 
any  American  States.  Of  this  type  of  problem,  frontier  questions  are 
an  outstanding  example. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Very  few  institutions  have  been  inaugurated  under  more  favorable 
material  auspices.  The  Mexican  Government  is  at  present  erecting 
at  its  own  expense  a  building  for  the  headquarters  of  the  institute 
which  will  cost  over  $100,000.  This  splendid  edifice,  located  at 
Tacubaya,  a  suburb  of  the  capital,  near  the  Astronomical  and  Meteor¬ 
ological  Observatories,  will  contain  the  administrative  offices,  the 
library,  the  map  collection,  and  the  museum. 

The  institute  will  be  supported  by  an  annual  quota  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Governments,  who  will  pay  $250  for  each  million  inhabitants. 
The  respective  quotas  are:  Argentina,  $2,750;  Bolivia,  $1,000; 
Brazil,  $10,000;  Chile,  $1,250;  Colombia,  $1,750;  Costa  Rica,  $250; 
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Cuba,  $750;  Dominican  Kepublic,  $250;  Ecuador,  $750;  Guatemala, 
$750;  Haiti,  $750;  Honduras,  $250;  Mexico,  $3,750;  Nicaragua,  $250; 
Panama,  $250;  Paraguay,  $500;  Peru,  $1,500;  Salvador,  $750;  United 
States,  $32,000;  Uruguay,  $500;  and  Venezuela,  $750. 

These  contributions  are  modest,  considering  their  purpose;  as  the 
institute  acquires  prestige  and  lends  its  services  to  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernments,  the  amount  of  the  quotas  will  doubtless  be  raised.  The 
institute  also  hopes  that  its  resources  may  be  increased  by  gifts  or 
legacies  from  individuals  and  corporations  of  every  nation. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  chief  raison  d'etre  for  the  institute  is  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopment  of  geographic  and  historical  studies  in  America  during  the 
last  few  years,  officially  recognized  by  the  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States.  All  American  nations  have  taken  great 
interest  in  geography  and  history,  so  that  not  only  among  the  cul¬ 
tured,  but  also  among  those  of  little  education,  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  has  been  current.  Geographic  societies  and  academies  of 
history  are  numerous  on  the  continent,  and  many  are  as  old  as  their 
European  prototypes.  In  all  American  countries  there  has  been  and 
is  much  successful  independent  research  in  the  one  and  the  other 
subject.  But  these  activities  really  demand  cooperation  and  co¬ 
ordination. 

Take,  for  example,  the  construction  of  the  map  of  the  w'orld  on  the 
scale  of  1 : 1,000,000.  The  very  undertaking  of  so  great  an  enterprise 
presupposes  the  support  of  all  interested  nations.  The  American 
Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  which  generously  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  sections  of  this  map  dealing  with  Latin  American 
countries,  has  had  to  collect  from  each  country  all  existing  maps  and 
charts,  compare  them,  and  entrust  to  its  cartographers  the  tasks  of 
reducing  them  to  the  same  scale  and  of  drawing  and  making  the 
separate  sheets  of  the  map.  The  making  of  this  map  has  been  under 
way  for  years. 

The  institute  will  be  in  a  very  favorable  position  to  carry  out  any 
such  task  of  collecting  and  coordinating  data.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
an  official  agreement  of  all  the  American  Governments,  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  them,  and  has  at  its  disposal  the  geographic  information  of 
each  count  rj*. 

Many  tasks  of  similar  character  will  come  wathin  the  province  of 
the  institute.  Its  official  character  and  resources  will  permit  it  to 
coordinate  geographic  and  historical  investigations  in  the  different 
American  countries,  and  to  orient  and  direct  research  in  the  interests 
of  greater  efficiency.  In  its  role  of  intermediary,  it  can  establish  such 
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relations  between  the  member  nations  as  will  prevent  duplication  of 
labor  and  lessen  the  lacunae  in  any  given  field. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  mission  of  the  institute.  With  its  large 
staff  of  experts,  it  can  undertake  investigation  and  exploration  on  its 
own  account,  both  in  libraries  and  archives  and  in  the  field.  At  the 
request  of  any  American  government,  provided  that  the  solicitant 
government  agrees  to  pay  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  may  be 
incurred,  the  institute  will  make  investigations  or  undertake  special 
studies.  The  institute  is  also  ready  to  stimulate  and  direct,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  exploration  of  little-known  American  regions.  In  this 
field  the  task  before  it  is  great,  for  most  American  nations,  even  the 
smallest  and  most  thickly  settled,  have  within  their  boundaries 
practically  unexplored  districts. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  institute,  as  provided  in  its 
constitution,  will  be  periodically  to  convoke  general  assemblies,  which 
will  be  in  effect  Pan  American  congresses  of  geography  and  history, 
at  which  geographers  and  historians  of  America  may  present  the 
results  of  their  labors.  In  these  assemblies  or  congresses  American 
scholars  interested  in  special  lines  of  research  may  come  into  personal 
contact  with  others  in  their  field.  The  first  of  these  assemblies  will 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1932. 

One  of  the  important  resolutions  adopted  by  the  institute  in  this 
preliminary  assembly  was  that  authorizing  each  national  committee 
to  compile  tw'o  works,  one  dealing  with  the  geography,  and  the  other 
with  the  history,  of  that  nation.  In  this  way,  there  will  be  formed  a 
collection  of  manuals,  each  from  300-400  pages  long,  all  profusely 
illustrated,  to  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  printing.  These  should  be  valua¬ 
ble  sources  of  information  for  the  general  public.  From  them  the 
American  nations  may  learn  to  know"  each  other  as  they  really  are. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  having  this  mutual  knowiedge  w'ithin  reach  of  the  populace  as  a 
whole,  instead  of  confined  to  the  cultured  classes  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  This  task,  that  of  introducing  America  to  itself,  is  one 
which  the  institute  will  most  eagerly  undertake. 

Another  significant  resolution  taken  by  the  institute  in  its  pre¬ 
liminary  assembly,  was  that  providing  for  the  publication  of  the 
Anuario  Americano,  which  will  contain  general  information  of  all 
kinds,  with  special  emphasis  on  statistics  concerning  all  the  American 
nations.  .  .  . 

The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  institute  can  not  but  increase 
daily,  and  it  should  not  be  long  before  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  inter-American  entities. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  For¬ 
malities. — The  Governinfr  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  at  the 
session  held  February  5,  approved  and  transmitted  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the 
Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  For¬ 
malities,  held  last  November  at  Washington.  The  conclusions  of  the 
commission  are  intended  to  simplify  and  standardize  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  ports  of  the  American  Continent  facilitating  trade 
and  intercourse.  The  Governing  Board  recommended  that  the  draft 
Convention  on  Customs  Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  formulated 
by  the  commission  be  transmitted  to  the  several  governments  and 
that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  program  of  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  for  formal  approval  and  signature 
and  for  submission  to  the  several  governments  for  ratification. 

Signature  and  ratification  oj  drajt  conventions. — With  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the  draft  conventions 
formulated  by  special  or  technical  commissions  convened  pursuant 
to  resolutions  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States, 
the  Governing  Board  recommended  that  at  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  a  plan  be  devised  whereby 
the  representatives  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  would  be  entrusted  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  sign  such 
draft  conventions.  Such  a  procedure  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
holding  draft  conventions  until  the  succeeding  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recommended 
that  there  be  created  in  each  one  of  the  American  States,  Pan  American 
committees,  composed  of  delegates  to  previous  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  whose  main  functions  shall  be  to  e.xpedite 
ratifications  of  all  Pan  American  conventions  and  also  to  see  that 
effect  is  given  to  the  recommendations  and  resolutions  approved  by 
the  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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CHILEAN  VISITORS  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Left  to  ridht:  Dr.  OermSn  Vergara  Uonoso:  His  Excellency  the  .Ambassador  of  Chile  at  Washington, 
Dr.  Carlos  O.  D&vila;  His  Excellency  Dr.  Conrado  Rios  Oallardo,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs 
of  Chile,  now  .Ambassador  of  Chile  to  Peru;  Scflor  Don  Oscar  Blanco  Vicl,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chilean  Embassy  at  Washington;  Dr.  Ricardo  Lecaros 

Commercial  conference  planned. — Steps  were  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  to  organize  the  F'ourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference  hy  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the 
date  and  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  last  commercial  con¬ 
ference  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  1927,  at  which  time  a 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  the  next  conference 
meet  wdthin  the  period  of  four  years. 

Pan  American  Raihoay  Committee. — It  was  further  agreed  by  the 
Governing  Board  that  the  vacancy  on  the  Pan  American  RailAAay 
Committee  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith  should  be 
filled  hy  a  Peruvian  engineer,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Peru  was 
requested  to  communicate  with  his  Government  relative  to  the 
selection  of  the  engineer  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

liesolutionfi. — A  resolution  of  appreciation  w'as  adopted  hy  the 
hoard  for  the  gift  by  the  Government  of  the  I’nited  States  of  the 
plot  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington.  The  board  also  adopted  a  tribute  to  James 
G.  Blaine,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  observed 
on  January  31,  for  his  contributions  to  the  Pan  American  movement 
and  for  having  presided  over  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  A  resolution  was  likewise  passed  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  William  A.  Orton,  late  technical  adviser  to  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee  on  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse,  to  be  erected  at  Santo  Domingo,  definite  steps 
were  taken  in  preparation  for  the  second  and  final  stage  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  competition.  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  technical 
adviser  to  the  committee,  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  conditions  which  will  govern  the  final  stage.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  designs  presented  in  the  first  stage  were  judged  in 
Madrid  last  year,  at  which  time  10  architects  were  selected  to 
recompete. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Hospitality. — The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  Pan  American  Annex  on  Wednesday,  January  22, 
in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the  Honduran-Guatemalan  Boundary 
Conference,  whose  opening  session  took  place  on  January  20,  1930. 
(See  p.  217.)  The  members  of  the  Honduran  delegation  included: 
Senor  Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez,  delegate,  Senor  Don  Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle,  secretary,  Senor  Don  F6lix  Canales  Salazar,  secretary,  and 
Senor  Don  Mariano  Vfcquez,  jr.,  attache.  Those  of  the  Guatemalan 
delegation  were:  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Salazar,  delegate,  Senor  Don 
Eugenio  Silva  Pena,  delegate,  and  Senor  Don  Carlos  Salazar,  jr., 
secretary.  The  following  persons  were  invited  to  meet  the  guests  of 
honor:  The  Minister  of  Honduras,  Senor  Dr.  Ernesto  Ai^ueta,  the 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos;  the  Acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton;  the  secretary  of  the  legation 
of  Honduras,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Ramiro  Fernandez. 

The  Pan  American  Annex  was  also  the  scene  of  a  luncheon  which 
the  Director  General  tendered  in  honor  of  the  newly  appointed 
ministers  to  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  at  which  the  chiefs  of 
mission  of  the  respective  countries  at  Washington  were  also  present. 
The  guests  of  honor  included:  The  appointed  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
Mr.  George  T.  Summerlin;  the  appointed  Minister  to  Panama,  Mr. 
Roy  T.  Davis;  and  the  appointed  Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Eberhardt.  The  other  guests  were:  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila; 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  Dr. 
William  S.  Culbertson;  His  E.xcellency  the  Minister  of  Uruguay, 
Senor  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela;  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Panama, 
Senor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Venezuela, 
Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti;  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia, 
Senor  Don  Eduardo  Diezde  Medina;  His  E.xcellency  the  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada,  and  the  Chai^4 
d'Affaires  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva. 

lirazUian  educators. — The  Director  General  issued  the  following 
statement  to  the  press  on  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  group  of 
Brazilian  educators  who  are  visiting  the  United  States: 
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TWO  PERUVIAN  DIPLOMATS 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Pan  American  U nion  was  the  M  inister  of  Peru  to  Spain,  llis  Excellency  Dr.  Eduardo 
I^guia  (left),  with  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ilern&n  Velarde,  Ambassa<lor  of  Peru  in  Washington 


The  visit  of  a  grotii>  of  distinguished  Brazilian  educators  to  the  United  States 
means  a  service  to  our  country  as  well  as  to  Brazil.  The  itersonal  contact  which 
they  will  establish  with  educators  in  the  United  States  will  serve  to  strengthen 
the  ties  binding  the  two  countries  to  one  another  and  also  will  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intellectual  currents  between  the  two  nations.  Relations  of  unbroken 
friendship  have  existed  Ijetween  Brazil  and  the  United  States  for  more  than  a 
century,  but  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  problem  of  developing  in  the  United 
States  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  great  contributions  which  Brazilians  have 
made  to  art,  literature,  and  science.  This  important  service  will  l)e  rendered  by 
the  repre.sentatives  of  Brazilian  culture  whom  we  are  welcoming  to  Washington 
to-day. 

Their  visit  to  the  United  States  will  also  enable  them  to  carry  back  to  their  own 
country  a  better  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  cultural  standards  represented  by 
the  United  States. 

During  their  stay  at  Washington  the  members  of  this  group  were 
the  recipients  of  many  social  attentions.  The  members  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  party  included : 

Dr.  Carlos  Delgado  de  Carvalho,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Geography  in  the 
Collegio  Pedro  II,  who  presided  over  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Delgado  de  Carvalho. 


BRAZILIAN  EDUCATORS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

A  visit  to  the  Pan  American^l'nion  was  inclu<led  in  the  program  arranged  for  the  group  of  distinguishe<i 
Brazilian  educators  now  in  the  United  States 


Miss  Anna  E.  M.  dc  Barros,  interested  in  educational  and  social  work. 

Dr.  O.  B.  de  Couto  e  Silva,  Chief  of  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  Medical 
School,  University  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Othon  H.  Leonardos,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Polytechnic 
ScluK)l,  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Miss  Maria  dos  Reis  Campos,  District  SniHTvisor  of  Elementary  Schools,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Miss  Consnelo  Pinheiro,  Chairman,  Division  of  Elementary  Education  of  tlie 
Brazilian  Association  of  Education,  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

M  iss  Laura  Jacobina  Lacomlte,  .\ssistant  Principal  of  an  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  private  school  for  girls,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Decio  Lyra,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Federal  Vocational 
Normal  Schools,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mrs.  Julieta  da  Silva  Arruda,  elementary  school  teacher,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Miss  Noemj'  Marques  da  Silveira,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Normal  School  of  Sao  Panlo. 

Miss  Carolina  Regc  Rangel,  Health  Visitor  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Institute  of 
Hygiene. 

Distinguished  visitors. — The  1st  of  February  the  Director  General 
welcomed  to  the  Pan  American  Union  Senor  Dr.  Onofre  Sandoval, 
Nicaraguan  Senator,  who  was  accompanied  on  his  visit  by  the 
Minister  of  Nicaragua  at  Washington,  Senor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

A  few  days  later  the  Director  General  received  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Conrado  Rios  Gallardo,  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  and  now  Ambassador  of  Chile 
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to  Peru,  in  company  with  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila. 

On  the  same  day  Ilis  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Eduardo  Leguia, 
brother  of  the  President  of  Peru,  and  at  present  Peruvian  Minister 
at  Madrid,  and  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor  Dr. 
Hernan  Velarde,  called  upon  the  Director  General. 

Address  on  highways. — The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
presided  at  the  Pan  American  Day  session  at  the  Twenty-seventh 


IN  HONOR  OF  MARTt’S  BIRTHDAY 

The  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Oiestes  Ferrara,  stands  at  the  right  of  the  bu.st  of  Jos4  Martf,  the  Cuban 
national  hero,  and  the  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  at  the  left.  Photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  the  gallery  of  patriots  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  on  January  28,  the  seventy-seventh 
anniversary  of  Martl’s  birth 


Annual  Convention  and  Exposition  of  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association  which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  January  13-18  last. 
Doctor  Rowe’s  opening  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  published  on 
pape  221  of  this  issue. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER’S  OFFICE 

Air  tour. — Among  recent  business  callers  was  Mr.  R.  B.  Bevier, 
managing  director  of  the  New  York,  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  Line 
92832— 30— Bull.  3 - 5 
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(Inc.),  who  outlined  the  plans  of  his  company  in  developing  air  travel 
between  the  Americas.  On  April  1,  he  stated,  the  first  “conducted 
tour”  by  air  will  leave  Miami  for  Buenos  Aires.  Ten  or  twelve 
passengers  will  be  carried,  and  numerous  stops  will  be  made  where 
entertainment  of  the  “air  guests”  will  be  provided  by  local  officials. 
Other  similar  tours  are  contemplated. 

Information  on  Latin  America. — Illustrative  of  the  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  infonnation  on  Latin  America  may  be  mentioned 
a  request  from  Tingvate,  Norway,  for  data  on  lands  in  Peru,  including 
cost,  location,  accessibility  and  other  details,  and  another  from 
Kisaran,  Sumatra,  for  facts  relating  to  business  opportunities  in 
Argentina. 

Revised  editions  of  the  booklets  on  La  Paz  and  Valparaiso,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  office,  have  just  come  from  the 
press. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Readers. — During  the  past  month  the  lihrarj'  supplied  material  for 
137  readers  from  outside  the  union.  These  included  members  of 
embassy  and  legation  staffs,  employees  of  Government  departments, 
students  from  local  universities,  and  others  in  search  of  special  data 
on  the  American  nations. 

Accession.^!. — The  library  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  receiving 
from  Daniel  Samper  Ortega  of  Bogota  a  collection  of  his  books, 
including  Conjerencia  sohre  Fray  Luis  de  Leon;  En  el  cerezal;  La 
ohsesion;  El  EscoUo;  La  Madre  Castillo;  La  Norela  Semanal — Vida  de 
Bochica;  and  Colombia:  Breve  resena  de  su  movimiento  artistico  e 
intelectual. 

Another  noteworthy  acquisition  is  The  Lije  of  Miranda,  in  two 
volumes,  by  William  Spence  Robertson,  published  by  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1929.  In  this  book  Doctor  Robertson  has 
given  to  students  of  Latin  American  history  a  contribution  that  will 
rank  as  a  standard  work.  Compiled  from  original  sources,  it  brings 
to  the  English-speaking  reader  much  material  heretofore  unaccessible. 
In  his  preface  the  author  says;  “Historically,  his  [Miranda’s]  life  is 
important  not  only  because  it  is  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  world 
pow'ers  toward  Latin  America  during  a  critical  period,  but  also  because 
it  epitomizes  the  early  history  of  a  South  American  nation  during  the 
heroic  age.”  A  bibliography  of  20  pages  is  published  in  Volume  II. 

Since  last  reported  in  these  columns  the  Library  has  received  386 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  among  which  are  noted  the  following: 

Derecho  civil  de  Costa  Rica.  Tratado  de  las  personas.  By  AU)erto  Brcnes  C6rdoba. 

San  Jo8<^,  Imprenta  Trejos  Hermanos,  192.5.  334  p.  8°. 

-  Tratado  de  los  bienes.  Segunda  edicidn.  San  Josd,  Trejos  Hermanos, 

1927.  378  p.  8°. 

- Tratado  de  las  ohligaciones  y  contratos.  San  Jos6,  Trejos  Hermanos,  1923. 

576  p.  8°. 
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Indiee  bibliografico  de  Co»la  Rica.  By  Luis  Dobles  Scgreda.  Vol.  3.  San  Jos6, 
Iinprcnta  Lehman  (Sauter  &  Co.),  1929.  486.  12°. 

ActiridadcK  de  Pa.'icual  Ortiz  Rubio.  By  Franci.sco  Diaz  Babio.  Mexico,  Im- 
prenta  .\guilar,  1929.  .563  j).  8°. 

PnginaH  nobre  Bolivar.  By  Octavio  Castro  Sal)orio.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
Tall,  graheos  de  la  Tribuna,  1929.  284  p.  8°. 

Jardines  Olvidadon.  (Poesias.)  By  Gonzalo  Dobles.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
Iinprenta  .\lsina,  1929.  110  p.  8°. 

Del  calor  hogareho.  (Cuentos.)  By  Jenaro  Cardona.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
Iinprenta  .\lsina,  1929.  172  p.  8°. 

Xaluraleza  del  poder  publico  y  del  Hometimiento  del  hornbre  a  Ian  autoridaden  del 
;>n/s.  By  .\ngel  M.  Paredes  ...  Quito,  Iinprenta  de  la  rniversidad  Central, 
1929.  423  p.  8°. 

Hijo.'i  del  alma.  Poesias  de  Mariano  Coronado.  San  Jo.si^,  Iinprenta  Lehman, 
1928.  .367  p.  8°. 

.inuario  del  comercio  y  de  la  induntria  de  automotoren  y  nun  anexon  en  la  Argentina. 
1928.  [Publication  of  the]  Asociaci6n  .Argentina  de  importadores  de  auto- 
mdviles  y  anexos.  Buenos  Aires,  Imp.  A.  Baiocco  y  Cia.,  1929.  101  p.  8°. 

Exposicidn  de  pintura  de  Roberto  Pizano.  Bogotii,  Editorial  do  Cromos,  1929. 
64  p.  8°. 

Leginlacidn  integral  del  ramo  de  colonizacion  [de  Bolivia].  Tierras  baldias;  con- 
cesiones  gomeras;  delegaciones  nacionales;  colonizacion;  misiones;  centros 
coloniales;  inmigracidn;  concesiones  esjjeciales;  premios;  navegacidn;  impiiestos; 
consolidaciones,  etc.,  etc.  Recopilada  y  anotada  por  H  umberto  Delgado  Llano. 
La  Paz,  Editorial  Renacimiento,  1928.  379,  xxx  p.  8°. 

Xew  magazines. — New  magazines  received  last  month  for  the  first 
time  are  as  follows: 

Palacio  del  libro.  Libros  aparecidos  recientemente.  Boletin  de  novedades 
argentinas,  uruguayas,  chilenas  y  espaftolas  de  literatura,  historia,  critica, 
bellas  artes,  sociologia,  filosofia,  tecnologia,  etc.,  etc.  Buenos  Aires,  Palacio 
del  libro,  49  Maipu.  Afto  2,  No.  6,  October-November,  1929.  14  p. 

Turinmo.  6rgano  oheial  de  la  Secci6n  Turismo,  Ministerio  de  Fomento.  Address 
of  the  administrative  office:  Calle  Agustinas,  1482,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ano 
1,  No.  1,  November,  1929.  [1  vol.]  Ulus.  Part  of  text  in  English. 

Boletin  Sanitaria  y  Entadintico.  Publication  of  the  Direccidn  de  Ganaderia  c 
Ins|)ecci6n  de  Carnes.  Asimcidn.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  January,  1929.  13  p. 

Modern  Mexico.  (Mexico  Moderno.)  Published  in  English  and  Spanish  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  theU.  S.,  R.  Martinez 
Perdomo,  editor,  331  Madi.son  Ave.,  New  York.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January, 
1930.  50  p.  Ulus. 

Obran  Publican.  Revista  mcnsiial  del  Dciiartamcnto  del  Distrito  Federal. 
Issued  under  the  direction  of  Fernando  Beltran  y  Puga,  Direccidn  de  Obras 
Piiblicas,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  -Aflo  1,  No.  1,  January,  1930.  71  p.  Ulus, 

map. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

The  division  counts  among  the  memorable  events  of  the  past  month 
the  visit  of  the  group  of  distinguished  Brazilian  educators  mentioned 
on  page  274  of  these  Notes.  Coming  to  the  United  States  for  a  six 
weeks’  tour  of  educational  institutions  in  the  large  eastern  cities,  they 
were  the  guests  while  in  this  country  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  The  plans  for  their  stay  were  made  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  York,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  their  visit  to  Washington,  for  which  arrangements  were  made 
hy  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  A  representative  of  the 
division  accompanied  the  group  on  visits  to  the  capital’s  schools, 
universities.  Government  bureaus,  and  museums.  Numerous  social 
functions  were  held  in  honor  of  the  visitors. 

The  division  is  making  arrangements  for  several  Latin  Americans 
to  carry  on  specialized  study  and  observation  in  the  United  States: 
The  principal  of  a  girls’  trade  school  wishes  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  visit  an  “opportunity”  school;  a  public  health  visitor  plans 
to  take  a  short  intensive  course  of  training;  and  a  graduate  of  a 
medical  school  desires  to  take  special  work  here  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Harder,  President  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  recently  consulted  the  division  in  connection  with  a  fellowship 
for  study  in  Latin  America  open  to  an  Ohio  woman  student. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Education  Series  in  English — Teacher- 
Training  Conrftes  in  Latin  America — has  been  distributed  to  a  number 
of  university  libraries  and  accrediting  officials  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  to  certain  school  officials  in  Latin  America. 

A  collection  of  work  done  by  children  in  several  Latin  American 
schools,  which  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  division  on  her  trip  to 
South  America  in  1928,  was  loaned  for  exhibition  purposes  to  the 
children’s  department  of  a  museum  ’n  the  United  States.  The  mu¬ 
seum  expects  to  make  a  collection  of  industrial  and  geographical 
material  which  can  be  sent  to  Latin  American  school  children 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

The  death  on  January  7,  1930,  of  Dr.  William  A.  Orton,  Technical 
Adviser  of  the  Division,  is  deeply  lamented.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Governing  Board: 

Till'  Govcniiiiff  Board  of  tlic  Pan  .American  Union,  considering  llie  important 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  William  A.  Orton  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  as  Tech¬ 
nical  Adviser  to  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooi»eration  and  his  constant  and 
unfailing  helpfidness  in  the  technical  preparation  of  the  Inter- .American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry, 

Resolves,  To  record  on  the  minutes  its  deep  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  man  of  science  and  collaborator  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and 

To  request  the  Director  General  to  express  the  condolences  of  the  board  to 
the  family  of  Doctor  Orton  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Tropical  Plant 
Research  Foundation. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Alberto  Adrian!,  Chief  of  the  Division 
since  its  creation,  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Pan 
American  Union,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Jos4  L.  Colom,  formerly  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Porto  Rico. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 

Box’Ndary  treaty. — On  January  9,  1930,  the  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  boundary  treaty  between  Colombia  and  Brazil  was 
effected  in  Bogota.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1928,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  act, 
signed  at  Washington,  March  4,  1925,  for  the  settlement  of  bound- 
dary  (luestions  between  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  (Communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Washing¬ 
ton,  January  23,  1930.) 

BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 

Boundary  treaty. — The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
between  Paraguay  and  Brazil  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Apa  River  and  Bahia  Negra,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  May  21,  1927,  and  ratified  by  the  Congresses  of  Brazil  and  Para¬ 
guay  on  January  10,  1928,  and  October  19,  1929,  respectively,  took 
place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  November  25,  1929.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
November  29,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Convention  ratified. — Guatemala 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Nation  to  ratify  the  Pan  American 
Trade-Mark  Convention,  signed  at  Washington,  February  20,  1929. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  ratified  this  convention 
May  14,  1929,  and  the  President  of  Guatemala  signed  the  ratification 
November  20,  1929.  {El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  December 
9,  1929.) 

MEXICO-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration. — On  January  9,  1930, 
the  instrument  of  ratification  by  Mexico  of  the  General  Treaty  of 
Inter- American  Arbitration  and  the  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitra¬ 
tion  signed  in  Washington,  January  5,  1929,  was  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  Washington.  (Communication  from  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  January  10, 
1930.) 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Convention  for  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  infec¬ 
tious  AND  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. — Instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  safeguard  more 
effectually  the  livestock  interests  of  the  two  countries  through  thi; 
prevention  of  the  introduction  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases, 
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sio:ned  at  Washinfjton  on  March  16,  1928,  were  exchanged  in  AVash- 
ington  on  January  17,  1930. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  maintenance  at  designated  border  and 
seaports  aiithorized  for  the  iinportation  of  animals  of  an  adefpiate 
livestock  sanitary  and  veterinary  i)otice  service  for  the  inspection  of 
animals,  animal  by-products,  forage,  and  other  commodities  that  may 
he  carriei's  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  with  quarantine 
stations  for  the  detention  and  observation  of  animals,  and  prescribes 
the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  two  countries  to  prevent  infection 
and  contagion  among  livestock.  (Communication  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  January  17,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  Electrical  Communications. — The  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Convention  on  Electrical  Communications,  signed  at  the  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  Electrical  Communications  in  Mexico  City, 
July  21,  1924,  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  on  October 
25,  1929,  and  signed  by  President  Guggiari  November  4,  1929. 
{Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion,  November  6,  1929.) 

LEGISLATION 

COLOMBIA 

Construction  of  public  works. — By  virtue  of  law  No.  30,  passed 
November  12,  1929,  the  National  Government  has  been  authorized  to 
buy  or  construct  buildings  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  of  the 
Republic  and  to  this  end  was  empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
importation  or  construction  of  frame  structures  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  bids  for  which  will  be  solicited  from  reliable  construction  com¬ 
panies.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  construction  of  various  pri¬ 
mary  school  buildings  and  the  completion  of  the  canalization  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River.  Work  on  the  latter  will  be  done  by  a 
private  concern  at  its  own  expense,  in  compensation  for  which  it  will 
receive  a  concession  to  exploit  these  improv'ements  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  years.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  15,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Creation  of  Aeronautical  Bureau  in  Guatemala. — By  execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  September  11,  1929,  the  General  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
w’as  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Promotion.  The  creation  of  this 
bureau  was  deemed  necessary  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  air 
routes  in  Guatemala,  both  local  and  international.  The  bureau  will 
supervise  and  cooperate  with  all  aviation  activities  in  the  country 
as  well  as  disseminate  information  on  aeronautics.  {Boletin  de 
Fomento,  Guatemala  City,  September -October,  1929.) 
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PARAGUAY 

Civil  and  commercial  codes. — A  law  was  passed  by  Congress  on 
August  30,  1929,  and  signed  by  President  Guggiari,  September  4,  1929, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  of  two  jurists  of  national 
reputation  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil  and  commercial  law  for  Para¬ 
guay.  Members  of  the  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  also  empowered  to  appoint  an  additional  two  members 
whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  edit  and  revise  the  other  legal  codes  of  the 
Republic.  According  to  the  law,  work  on  the  civil  code  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  40  months  and  that  on  the  commercial  code  within  30 
months.  Six  months  after  the  work  has  been  completed  and  the 
draft  codes  printed,  they  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  con¬ 
sideration.  {Diario  Oficial,  Asuncion,  September  6,  1929.) 

PERU 

Nationalization  of  ore  deposits. — An  official  decree,  recently 
issued  in  Peru,  states  that  in  view  of  the  vital  importance  of  iron-ore 
deposits  in  the  Province  of  Ica,  all  such  deposits  which  have  been 
discovered  or  may  be  discovered  in  the  future  are  declared  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  provided  that  a  com¬ 
mission  be  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  region  with  a  view  to 
carrying  on  the  exploitation  of  the  iron  resources.  Furthermore,  the 
same  decree  grants  a  concession  to  a  corporation  for  the  development 
of  the  iron  deposits  on  condition  that  a  minimum  of  1,000,000  tons 
of  ore  be  shipped  annually,  the  corporation  being  empowered  to 
construct  the  necessary  port  works  and  communication  systems  for 
the  exportation  of  iron  ore.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  December  23,  1929.) 

Government  acquires  Peruvian  Steamship  Co. — In  view  of 
circumstances  which  made  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
advisable.  President  Legula  issued  a  decree  on  January  8,  1930,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  administration  of  the  ships,  the  dock,  and  equipment 
of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  in  which  the  Government  is  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders,  should  be  assumed  by  the  Government. 

SALVADOR 

Creation  of  auditing  bureau. — A  decree  creating  a  general 
auditing  bureau  under  the  Treasury  Department  w^as  issued  by 
President  Romero  Bosque  on  November  7,  1929.  The  action  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  firm  of  certified 
public  accountants  of  London  with  which  the  Government  entered 
into  contract  on  July  6,  1928,  for  making  an  investigation  of  the 
present  systems  of  expenditure,  collection  of  public  revenues,  and  the 
accounting  systems  in  the  various  Government  offices.  Another 
decree,  also  issued  November  7,  provides  that  the  accounting  office 
be  transferred  from  the  indirect-tax  division  to  become  part  of  the 
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newly-created  bureau.  {Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  Credito 
Publico,  Industria  y  Comercio,  San  Salvador,  November,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Creation  of  official  broadcasting  service. — By  virtue  of  a 
law  passed  December  13,  1929,  an  official  radio  broadcasting;  service 
has  been  created  in  Uruguay  under  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Its  immediate  direction,  however,  will  be  in  charge  of  an 
honorary  commission  composed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Administrative  Council  upon 
nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  one  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council,  and  the  other  by  the  Council  of  Primary  and  Normal 
Education.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  it  shall  be  the 
duties  of  this  commission  to  prepare,  broadcast,  or  rebroadcast 
programs,  organize  orchestral  and  choral  groups  to  broadcast  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music;  to  arrange  for  a  national  collection  of  phono¬ 
graph  records;  and  to  acquire  radio  sets,  phonographs,  and  phonograph 
records  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

The  e.xpenses  of  the  service  will  be  met  by  receipts  from  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  radio  sets  and  their  accessories 
and  phonographs  imported  into  the  country;  a  duty  of  10  centavos  on 
each  phonograph  record  imported;  a  license  fee  of  10  pesos  annually 
for  every  broadcasting  station  in  the  Republic;  and  a  fine  of  100 
pesos  for  theaters  or  public  halls  refusing  to  allow  a  broadcast  of 
performances  upon  request  of  the  commission,  unless  a  performance 
is  given  from  the  studio.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  revenue  thus 
received  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  im¬ 
provement  of  that  already  in  use. 

Broadcasting  will  be  done  through  the  former  station  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  War  and  Marine.  (Diario  Ojicial,  Montevideo,  December 
24,  1929.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Distribution  of  cottonseed. — The  Government  of  Santiago  del 
Estero  has  acquired  15,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of 
cottonseed  for  free  distribution  among  the  farmei-s  of  the  Province, 
through  the  committee  for  the  promotion  of  cotton  cultivation. 
{La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  October  11,  1929.) 

Dairy  production  in  1928-29. — According  to  report.-?  issued  by 
the  Dairy  Industry  Center,  dairy  production  was  slightly  greater  for 
1928-29  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  dairy  products 
exported  totaled  43,600,000  pesos,  national  currency,  which  although 
10.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year  is  still 
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less  than  the  average  for  the  period  1922-1927.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  butter  exported  was  due  to  higher  prices  for  that  commodity, 
while  that  of  casein  was  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported. 
During  1928-29,  19,790  tons  of  butter,  appro.ximately  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  year  before,  were  exported,  and  18,310  tons  of  casein, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  3,690  tons,  or  about  25.1  per  cent. 
{La  Rei'ista  del  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.) 

Fellowship  for  study  in  the  United  States. — See  p.  309. 

BOLIVIA 

Agricultural  and  Stock  Promotion  Bureau. — By  an  act  of 
Congress  which  went  into  effect  November  1,  1929,  an  Agricultural 
and  Stock  Promotion  Bureau  has  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  new  bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  an  agricultural 
expert  and  a  veterinary,  and  its  functions  will  be  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  Nation.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  November  1, 
1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Plant  quarantine. — By  virtue  of  E.xecutive  Decree  No.  14,  of 
November  9,  1929,  certain  modifications  have  been  made  in  Decree 
No.  2  of  January  16,  1925,  which  established  plant  quarantine. 
The  present  decree  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  of  plants, 
seeds,  and  any  growing  part  of  plants  which  are  a  species  of  the 
Co^ea  and  Saccharum  genera.  Licenses  for  the  importation  of  other 
plants  or  parts  of  plants,  such  as  roots,  tubers,  bulbs,  rhizomes, 
stems,  etc.,  must  be  applied  for  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Center  in  Montes  de  Oca,  w’hich  will  grant  them  only  wLen  it  has 
been  certified  that  the  plants,  etc.,  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Should 
the  plant  or  part  of  plant  have  any  disease  it  w'ill  be  the  duty  of  the 
center  to  destroy  it.  Customhouse  and  post-office  officials  wdll  be 
required  to  send  all  plants  or  parts  passing  through  their  hands  to 
the  National  Center,  provided  the  weight  of  the  shipment  does  not 
e.xceed  50  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  If  the  weight 
exceeds  this  figure,  they  shall  request  that  an  inspector  be  sent  from 
the  center.  The  center  is  authorized  to  import  for  experiments  any 
seeds  or  other  material  for  the  propagation  of  plants  that  it  may 
desire.  Importations  of  seeds  of  forage,  ornamental,  forest,  and 
garden  plants  will  not  be  subject  to  inspection  until  an  adequate 
service  shall  have  been  established  by  the  center.  {La  Gaceta, 
San  Jose,  November  9,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Committees  for  agricultural  information  and  protection. — 
The  General  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  established  in  the  Provinces 
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and  Cantons  of  the  country  committees  and  subcommittees  ad 
honorem  of  agricultural  information  and  propaganda,  which  are 
to  be  a  connecting  link  between  farmers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  committees  and  subcommittees  will  be  composed 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  each  community,  each  provincial  committee 
being  headed  by  the  governor  of  the  respective  Province.  The 
principal  duty  of  these  committees  will  be  to  keep  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  informed  about  agricultural  conditions  in  each  region, 
the  state  and  yield  of  crops,  and  any  unusual  situations  that  arise, 
such  as  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  [Comercio  Iriter- 
nacional,  Guayaquil,  September,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — A  General  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  been  established  in  Honduras  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion.  The  first  thing  done  by  the  new  bureau 
was  the  importation  of  seed  to  be  distributed  among  farmers.  The 
bureau  has  drawn  up  a  report  for  Congress,  in  which  the  needs  of 
Honduran  agriculture  are  set  forth,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  and  e.xperimental 
stations. 

MEXICO 

Marine  biological  station. — The  National  University  of  Mexico 
is  considering  at  present  a  plan  to  establish  a  station  of  marine  biology, 
with  a  museum  of  oceanography  attached.  The  station  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  laboratories,  equipment,  a  library,  and  other  material 
indispensable  to  its  successful  operation.  The  plan  also  considers 
the  possibility  of  creating  hatcheries  for  the  study  of  the  commercial 
value  of  different  fish  and  of  the  feasibility  of  breeding  sea  creatures 
for  industrial  purposes.  Research  will  also  be  conducted  into  the 
increase  or  possible  extinction  of  certain  maritime  species  and  other 
similar  subjects.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  November  3,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Banana  i.ndustry. — The  banana  industry  of  Bluefields  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Exports  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1928  and  1929  were  less  than  expected  because  of  floods, 
but  recovery  from  the  1929  floods  is  now  well  under  way.  In  the 
Rio  Grande,  Rio  Escondido,  and  Punta  Gorda  regions,  additional 
tracts  are  being  set  out  with  bananas  by  individual  planters  and  by 
the  exploiting  companies.  In  the  Puerto  Cabezas  region,  an  area  of 
approximately  7,300  hectares  of  land  is  now  under  cultivation,  over 
half  of  which  is  in  bearing.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount 
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and  valuation  of  the  banana  exports  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
30  for  the  years  1923-1929 : 


Banana  exports  of  Blue  fields 


Thinl 

(|iiarter 

1  1 

('ouiit  i 
bunches  of  ' 
9  hands 

1  .. 

V’ahie 

1 

Third 

((uarter 

Count 
bunches  of 

9  hands 

Value 

1923 _ 

1 

-  1,013,835 

$534,030 

1927 _ 

386,  236 

$275,  304 

1924 _ 

587,  733 

318,  306 

1928 _ 

511,  134 

392,  575 

1925 _ 

605, 418 

395,  215 

1929 _ 

459,  506 

364,  «K1 

1926 _ 

.  235, 096 

1 

'  165, 650 

(From  the  quarterly  report  of  the  American  consul,  Bluefields, 
October  10,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 


Banana  cultivation. — According  to  information  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lands  there  are  at  present  582,184  banana  trees  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  different  colonies  throughout  the  country.  The  25  de 
Noviembre  colony  leads  with  the  largest  number,  or  144,530  trees, 
and  Antequera  is  second  with  100,000.  Other  regions  where  con¬ 
siderable  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  industry  are  Herrera  Vega, 
Jose  Berges,  Colonel  Bogado,  and  Canadita.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
December  14,  1929.) 

PERU 

Spkaying  cotton  fields  by  airplane. — A  national  syndicate,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  cotton  growers  from  the  Canete  and  Huacho  Valleys, 
has  acquired  the  aviation  company  recently  organized  to  spray  cotton 
fields  with  insecticides  from  airplanes.  The  company  has  reorganized 
the  company,  bought  new  planes,  and  engaged  competent  pilots  in 
order  to  keep  down  pests  in  cotton.  {La  Frensa,  Lima,  November  15, 
1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Centenary  celebration. — The  National  Administrative  Council 
has  decided  that  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the  oath  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1830  would  he  the  distribution  throughout  the  country  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees,  pedigreed  poultry  and  swine,  and  beehives. 
This  distribution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Commission  of  Rural  Promotion,  and  the  Uruguayan 
Forestry  Society  will  supply  1,500,000  shade  trees  and  20,000  fiuit 
trees  from  the  nursery  at  Toledo,  and  500  purebred  fowls,  50  pedi¬ 
greed  swine,  and  25  swarms  of  bees.  Therefore  the  Administrative 
Council  has  asked  the  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  this  distribution.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  October 
3,  1929.) 
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Promotion  of  agriculture. — During  the  closinfr  months  of  1920 
the  Uruguayan  Congress  passed  several  measures  to  foster  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  country.  Twenty-nine  thousand  pesos 
were  appropriated  on  September  23,  1929,  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
stock  and  agricultural  expositions  of  Paysandu,  Durazno,  Lascano, 
Mercedes,  and  San  Carlos.  A  subsidy  of  5,000  pesos  was  granted  on 
November  4,  1929,  for  the  Agricultural  and  Stock  Exposition  of 
Trinidad.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  October  3  and  November  13, 
1929.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Balance  of  payments. — In  a  report  which  has  just  been  published 
by  Sehor  Carlos  A.  Tornquist,  an  eminent  Argentine  banker  and  econo¬ 
mist,  pertinent  figures  are  given  showing  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  fiscal  period  October  1,  1927,  to  September 
30,  1928.  The  detailed  figures  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 


ASSETS  Million.<;  of 

roM  i)esos  ‘ 

1.  Export  trade _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  029.  40 

2.  Issues  and  new  capital . . . . . . .  102.  00 

3.  Securities  exported . . . . . . .  2.  70 

4.  Interest  on  loan  to  France . . . . .  .75 

5.  Bank  credits _  35.  20 

6.  Loans  contracted  abroad . . . . .  8.  90 

7.  Unspecified  balance _ _ _ _  _ _ _  125.  95 

Total . . . . . . .  1,304.90 


LIABILITIES 


1.  Import  trade _  898.  20 

2.  Gold  imports  (on  balance) _  150.  50 

3.  Railway  dividends _  79.  00 

4.  Service  of  the  public  debt _  64.  00 

5.  Service  of  “cddulas  hipotecarias” _  7.  50 

6.  Yield  on  other  foreign  capital _  38.  00 

7.  Remittances  of  foreign  residents _  34.  00 

8.  Securities  imported _ _ _  3.70 

9.  Travelers’  ex|)enditure  (on  balance) _ _ _  20.  00 

10.  Cancellation  of  short-term  debt _ _ _ _ _  10.00 


Total _ _ _  1,304.90 


■  1  Argentine  gold  |)eso  at  par  is  equal  to  $0,965. 


Item  No.  7  of  the  assets,  entitled  “unspecified  balance,”  and 
amounting  to  125,950,000  gold  pesos,  represents  the  difference 
between  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
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to  allocate.  Senor  Tornquist  states  that  while  some  of  this  balance 
may  be  attributed  to  additional  North  American  investments,  by  far 
the  "reater  part  constitutes  an  actual  deficit.  In  support  of  this 
statement  Senor  Tornquist  cites  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  e.\chang;e  of 
the  gold  peso  weakened  toward  the  end  of  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion,  which  caused  a  gold  export  movement. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  above  and  from  the  further  fact  that 
the  gold  movement  during  this  period  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of 
150,500,000  gold  pesos,  Senor  Tornquist  concludes  that  the  year  under 
consideration  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory  for  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

{Business  Conditions  in  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  October,  1929.1 

Increase  in  savings  deposits. — In  the  last  20  years,  the  per 
capita  savings  deposits  in  Argentine  Banks  have  increased  from 
23  pesos  in  1908  to  180  pesos  in  1929.  Whereas  the  amount  of 
these  savings  in  1908  amounted  to  140,000,000  pesos  (national  cur¬ 
rency),  in  1928  it  had  reached  1,821,949,000  pesos  (national  currency), 
and  by  September,  1929,  the  figure  was  well  over  2,000,000,000 
pesos  (national  currency).  In  analyzing  this  enormous  increase 
in  savings  deposits.  Dr.  Alejandro  C.  Bunge  ascribes  it  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions;  (1)  The  lack  of  development  of  installment  buy¬ 
ing,  with  the  consequent  limitation  of  spending  and  investing;  (2) 
the  restriction  of  immigration  which  carries  with  it  a  spirit  of  adventure ; 

(3)  the  gratifying  economic  development  among  the  middle  class; 

(4)  the  relative  slowness  on  the  part  of  banks  in  utilizing  these 
funds  along  new  lines  and  advising  depositors  of  productive  invest¬ 
ments;  (5)  the  failure  of  banks  to  make  loans  to  purchase  securities 
and  to  protect  holders  against  unnecessary  liquidations;  (6)  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  issuing  securities. 

The  author  further  points  out  that  the  practice  of  purchasing 
stocks  and  bonds  has  not  been  developed  in  Argentina,  and  he  feels 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  if  these  enormous  reserves  were  directed  and  utilized  through 
banks  and  investment  houses,  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  of  colonization  enterprises,  the  national 
financing  of  existing  industries,  the  expansion  of  public  utilities,  and 
the  financing  of  national  and  provincial  requirements.  The  w'riter 
urges  the  desirability  of  a  wider  distribution  of  the  securities  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  public  utility  enterprises,  which  he  considers  a  factor 
of  permanent  importance  in  the  promotion  of  national  solidarity  and 
social  union.  {ReHsta  de  Economla  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  October, 
1929.) 

Argentina-United  States  air  mail  service. — A  regular  air  mail 
service,  running  weekly  via  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is  now 
in  operation  betw’een  Argentina  and  the  United  States,  wdth  an 
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extension  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  total  distance  flown  is 
7,400  miles,  and  the  route  is  served  by  the  Pan  American  Grace  in 
South  America  and  the  Pan  American  Airways  from  Panama  to  the 
United  States.  The  flight  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago  is  made 
over  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet,  crossing  the  summit  at 
Uspallata,  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  point  on  the  Transandine 
Railway.  At  this  point  the  Cordillera  is  about  150  miles  wide  and 
can  be  flowm  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  whereas  the  railroad  takes  10 
hours.  At  Santiago  the  mail  is  transferred  to  northbound  planes, 
leaving  there  Sunday  morning,  and  by  successive  stages  is  carried 
to  Peru,  Colombia,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
British  Honduras,  Cuba,  and  Miami,  where  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  domestic  air  mail  route  for  interior  distribution.  {The  Grace  Log, 
New  York,  November-December,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Budget. — The  national  budget  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1930  is  as  follows: 


National  property _  10,  450.  00 

National  services _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  2,  702,  235.  00 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes _  41,  436,  469.  00 

Miscellaneous _ _ _  3,  430,  954.  85 


Total  receipts . . . . .  47,  580,  108.  85 


EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  power: 

Senate _ _ _ _ _ _ _  327,  040.  (K) 

Chamber  of  Deputies _ _  1,  072,  090.  00 


1,  399,  130.  00 

Judicial  power _ _ _  1,  931,  680.  60 

Executive  power: 

Ministry  of  the  Interior . 2,  560,  726.  43 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations . 1,  508,  400.  00 

Ministry  of  Worship . 175,  260.  00 

Ministry  of  the  Treaaurj" .  835,  980.  00 

Ministry  of  Industry.  . .  378,  930.  00 

Ministry  of  Promotion _ 626,  040.  00 

Ministry  of  Communications . 1,  974,  957.  65 

Ministry  of  Instruction . . 4,  360,  200.  00 

Ministry  of  War _ 8,  702,  540.  98 

Ministry  of  Agriculture . 144,  640.  00 

Ministry  of  Colonization . . 761,  222.  00 

Ministry  of  Health . 229,  800.  00 


22,  258,  697.  06 
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EXPENDITURES — Continued 


Otlier  expenditures;  Bolivianos 

General  comptroller’s  office . . . .  446,  420.  00 

National  Tax  Collection  Co _ _ _  1,  700,  000.  00 

Direct  public  debt . .  18,  769,  728.  43 

Pensions  and  awards _ _  566,  112.  80 

Credits  and  subsidies . . .  508,  339.  96 


Total . . . - . - . . .  21,990,601.  19 


Grand  total . . . . .  47,580,108.85 


The  budgets  for  the  various  Departments  of  Bolivia  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1930  are  as  follows: 

Departmental  budgets 


Department 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Cliuquisaca.. . . . . 

La  Paz . . . . . 

Cochabamba . . 

Potosi _ 

Bolivianos 

. '  255,  056.  00 

.  2,  917,  253.  36 

_ 1  1,  071,  524.  00 

.  732,  761.  00 

Bolivianos 

255,  056.  00 
2,  917,  253.  36 
1,  071,  524.  00 

732,  761.  00 
1,  383,  131.  00 
162,  319.  00 

256,  043.  00 
130,  090.  00 

Oruro _ 

_ !  1,383,131.00 

Santa  Cruz . . . 

Tarija . . 

Beni _ _ _ _ 

.  162^319.00 

_  256,  043.  00 

.  130,  090.  00 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

_ ’  6,  908,  177.  36 

6,  908,  177.  36 

(Undated  release,  Oficina  Nacional  de  Estadfstica  Financiera, 
La  Paz.) 

Mineral  exports  of  Bolivia. — The  statistical  section  of  the 
National  Technical  Office  of  Commerce  and  Customs  of  Bolivia  has 
issued  a  full  statement  of  the  Republic’s  exports  of  minerals  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1929  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1928,  from  which  the  following  figures  have  been  extracted: 
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Exports  of  minerals,  January  to  September 


.\rtides  and  chief  countries 
of  destination 

192S 

1929 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

A'l/ogram* 

Kilograms 

1  (finr  weight) 

Bolirianos 

(fine  weight) 

Bolirianos 

Tin . 

....  31.092,121 

66, 342, 993 

35, 010, 538 

72  4.59. 980 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

_ ■  29.712,f)2fi 

63. 354, 226 

34, 057, 645 

70, 476, 135 

B<>lgium . 

.....  2tW,  100 

.537, 493 

.565.928 

1.171,475 

Netherlands . 

40.240 

90,899 

191, 324 

392835 

Oermanv . . . . . 

....  1,040,796 

2. 308, 68.5 

180,648 

.391,774 

Copper . 

_  6, 1S9, 866 

3, 732. 651 

.5, 336,  391 

4, 075,  029 

United  States . 

.....  .O,  .’>28, 997 

3  352, 623 

4, 667, 219 

3, 604,  715 

Chile . 

....  149,20.’) 

105, 270 

199,784 

169.773 

Oermanv . . . . . 

192,  425 

120, 253 

United  Kingdom . 

_  53. 434 

20,059 

164,398 

165, 788 

France . 

4.’)8,230 

254,699 

112,565 

74,  ,500 

la'ad . . . . . . . . . 

9.398,.’W1 

2,  lOI,  .393 

11,088,84.3 

2. 679, 864 

Belgium . 

_ :  4,405.676 

961, 19.5 

6  .5,50,  487 

1, 576  762 

.Vrgentina.. . 

3,27.5,477 

690,626 

3, 660,  329 

807,448 

United  Kingdom . 

9.57.783 

232  665 

600,517 

17.5,325 

tlermany . 

201,449 

60,028 

277,510 

118.329 

Unite<l  States . . . 

.5.58.176 

154. 879 

. 

Zinc . 

1.  .551, 943 

.502, 831 

603,735 

239,399 

United  Kingdom . 

1,169,843 

357, 275 

509,003 

194, 752 

Germany . . . 

77,000 

38,916 

France . . . . . . . 

....  346,^50 

134, 108 

8,078 

1,997 

Belgium . 

_ . . .  3.1,  JCiO 

11,448 

.\ntimony . 

....  2,712,473 

1, 065, 265 

2  948,  487 

1, 110,  .544 

Belgium . . . 

1,330,677 

492801 

1, 650,  894 

.581,  .582 

UniU'd  Kingdom . 

SS0,HI4 

417,066 

838,  315 

365  266 

United  States . . . 

374, 536 

99,390 

.379, 069 

165,  328 

.Silver . 

129,137 

.5, 070,  ,5,50 

1,  009,  "18 

.5,  .531,  484 

United  Kingdom . 

100.709 

.3,9.37,784 

953, 648 

3.  783  191 

United  States . 

27, 648 

1, 101,364 

.52, 062 

1,  .596  366 

Bismuth . . 

inO.HKlI 

884,938 

123, 125 

957,  225 

United  Kingdom . 

7.5, 843 

808.863 

63,236 

496  000 

I'nited  States . 

1.646 

4.402 

44.8,30 

400.337 

Belgium . 

_  6,747 

26.041 

129.53 

44. 537 

Germany . 

1.3,659 

33.872 

2106 

16.351 

Wolframite . 

.  - . . '  li.  093 

A,  040 

.576998 

659,491 

1 

524. 499 

780,  TtiO 

20.419 

28, 59.5 

10,674 

16  170 

7,  .557 

13, 663 

United  Kingdom . 

....j  6,693 

5,040 

7,290 

11,806 

'  Ounces 

Ounces 

Gold . 

....  3.53 

18,377 

1,,541 

76  752 

United  States . 

....  343 

17,886 

1,369 

76  315 

Chile . 

172 

6437 

Note.— Kilogram >:2.2  pounds;  boliriaDo=$0.36.'i  (par). 


(Monthly  reports  of  the  Oficina  Tecnica  de  Comercio  y  Admnas  de 
Bolivia,  January  to  September,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  State  revenues  and  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  Federal  expenditures  in  the  States. — The 
following  table,  recently  compiled,  illustrates  the  financial  relation  of 
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the  individual  States  of  Brazil  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  respect 
to  their  contributions  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Government  in  the  respective  States: 


state 


Amazoniis . 

Para . 

Maranhao . 

Piauhy . 

Ceara . 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Parahyba . 

Pernambuco . 

Alagoas . . . 

Sergipe . 

Bahia . 

Espirito  Santo . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Federal  District . 

Sao  Paulo . 

Parana . 

Santa  Catharina . 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul... 

Minas  Geraes . 

Goyaz . 

Matto  Grosso . 


Ijondon  >... 
Total 


('ustoms 

revenue 

Total  I 
revenue 
colle<de<l 

Federal 
expendi¬ 
tures  in 
States 

Balance  in 
favor  or 
against 
Federal 
treasury 

In  contoi 

In  cantos 

In  cantos 

In  cantos 

.  de  rei»  > 

de  reis  • 

de  reis  > 

de  reis  > 

4,867 

11,382 

11  874 

-492 

12,664 

2.5,027 

14, 257 

-f  10, 770 

3,748 

9.  ,591 

11,633 

-2.042 

1.068 

.3,640 

.5,889 

-2,249 

6,968 

23,835 

27.210 

-3. 375 

2,427 

7,013 

9,058 

-2,045 

3,940 

9, 129 

10,02.5 

-896 

35,182 

71,358 

21,644 

-1-49, 714 

5,435 

11,998 

6,817 

-1-5, 181 

1,340 

6,236 

5,785 

-1-451 

29,641 

62,235 

28,772 

-1-33,463 

3,382 

10,027 

5,698 

-1-4,329 

35 

38,857 

10,807 

-1-28,050 

404, 427 

936,333 

1,050,630 

-114, 297 

387.106 

708,627 

97,933 

-f610, 694 

7,427 

28,716 

16,665 

-t-12.051 

6,848 

17,316 

18. 179 

-863 

59,857 

12.5,506 

63,476 

-1-62,030 

215 

61,846 

51, 139 

-1-10,707 

1, 097 

2,702 

-i.oa*) 

2,041 

.5, 242 

7,589 

-2,347 

.  41,501 

.540, 376 

-498.875 

978, 618 

i  2,216,512 

2,018, 158 

-1-198,354 

>  .A  conto  dc  reis,  or  1,000  milreis,  is  equal  to  $119.63  (par). 
•  Branch  of  the  Brazilian  Treasury  in  Ix)ndon. 


{Wileman’s  BrazUian  Review,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  31,  1929.) 
Deposits  of  gold. — A  report,  dated  November  7,  1929,  states  that 
the  latest  accounts  for  the  Caixa  de  Estabiliza§ao  are  as  follows: 


Milreis 

In  pounds  sterling _ _ _ 315,  213,  820 

In  American  dollars _  407,  455,  401 

In  French  francs _ _ _  14,  559,  294 

In  German  marks _ _  4,  082,  261 

In  Spanish  pesetas.. _ _ _ _  1,  170,  990 

In  Brazilian  reis _ _  62,  385 

In  other  moneys _  327,  442 

In  bars  of  6ne  gold _  115,  795,  256 


Total.. . . .  858,666,849 


Notes  in  circulation _  858,  666,  84 


928(12— 30— Bull.  3 
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{Informagoes  do/f  Serrigos  Economicos  e  Cotnerciaen,  No.  cLxxxi, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  7,  1929.) 

State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. — The  President  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  recently  submitted  his  report  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  State  relative  to  the  fiscal  year  1928. 

Receipts  for  the  year  1928,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
amounted  to  11,042,756  milreis,  and  expenses  to  12,091,008  milreis, 
also  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

The  total  public  debt  as  of  June  30,  1929,  amounted  to  15,332,692 
milreis,  of  which  the  internal  debt  accounted  for  6,564,971  milreis 
and  the  external  for  8,767,721  milreis.  (Informagdes  do.<t  Sendgos 
Acowo/nicoRcGomcrc)acs,No.cLxxxii,Riode  Janeiro,  November,  1929.) 

Extension  of  Sao  Paulo  telephone  lines. — The  extension  of 
telephone  lines  has  progressed  rapidly  in  Sao  Paulo  during  the  last 
few  years,  there  being  at  present  over  45,000  telephones  in  use.  The 
Companhia  Telefonica  Brasileira,  a  subsidiary  of  a  Canadian  com¬ 
pany  and  the  largest  in  the  field,  is  installing  an  automatic  system 
in  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Campinas.  The  work  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  (Boletim  Commercial  do  Braxil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August- 
Septemher,  1929.) 

Electrification  of  Brazilian  railways. — The  electrification  of 
the  Barra  Mansa-Augusto  Pestana  branch  of  the  Oeste  de  Minas 
Railway,  which  was  constructed  by  an  English  company,  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  in  operation. 

It  is  planned  also  to  electrify  the  Estrado  Ferro  Parana  and  the 
branch  between  Curityba  and  Paranagua.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
20,000  contos,  or  $2,400,000.  (Boletim  Commercial  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  August-Septemher,  1929.) 

Roads  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo. — The  State  of  Espirito 
Santo  is  devoting  special  effort  to  highway  construction  with  a  view 
to  linking  up  all  outlying  districts  with  the  State  capital.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  Office  of  Public  Works  and  Highways  is  as  follows: 
The  first  line,  running  north  and  south,  leaves  Nova  Venecia  and 
ends  at  Bom  Jesus;  the  second  commences  at  Linhares  and  ends  at 
Ttabapoema.  The  first  east  to  west  line  runs  from  Victoria  to  Figueira 
and  has  serviceable  branches  at  various  points;  the  second  runs  from 
Marechal  Floriano  to  Alfonso  Claudio  and  the  third  from  Muquy  to 
Veado.  These  five  are  the  principal  highways,  although  there  are 
many  minor  ones. 

Roads  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  have  been  rapidly  developed, 
branch  lines  being  constructed  from  the  main  highways  chiefly  by 
the  various  municipalities  benefited.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  a  similar  development  has  taken  place,  the  roads  there  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  main  railways.  (Brazilian  American,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
October  19,  1929.) 
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Building  construction  in  Sao  Paulo. — Licenses  were  granted 
for  the  construction  of  6,867  buildings  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
during  1928.  Of  these  more  than  35  per  cent  were  buildings  of  more 
than  one  story,  a  fact  which  shows  the  increasing  trend  toward 
higher  buildings.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings,  however, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  though 
the  demand  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  there  is  still  a  dearth 
of  living  quarters.  The  city  government  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been 
considering  a  plan  submitted  by  a  private  company  to  build  1,000 
small  dwellings  in  a  suburb.  {Boletim  Commercial  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  August-September,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Government  financial  condition. — The  President  of  Chile,  Gen. 
Carlos  Ibanez,  recently  discussed  the  gold  standard  of  Chile  and  stated 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  tbe  world.  To  support  this  statement, 
the  President  pointed  out  that  for  the  400,000,000  pesos  in  bills  in 
circulation  the  country  maintains  a  gold  reserve  of  over  400,000,000 
pesos. 

Customhouse  receipts  for  the  year  1929  are  expected  to  attain  the 
highest  point  ever  reached  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  as  revenues 
every  month  during  1929  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over 
those  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1928.  The  amount  of  this 
increase  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  September,  1928, 
the  customhouse  receipts  amounted  to  38,400,000  pesos,  in  September, 
1929,  they  reached  the  sum  of  55,300,000  pesos. 

The  increased  production  and  consumption  of  the  Nation  are  stated 
to  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  resources  offered  by  the  indus¬ 
trial,  mining,  and  agricultural  credit  banks,  which  are  new  credit 
organizations  offering  loans  on  easy  terms.  Other  important  factors 
which  materially  contribute  to  the  economic  progress  of  Chile  are 
the  new  civil  code  and  other  new  legislation  which  assists  business. 
(News  release  from  Chilean  consul  general,  New  York  City,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1929.) 

Third  South  American  Congress  of  Railroads. — The  Third 
South  American  Congress  of  Railroads  was  held  in  Santiago  from 
December  7  to  16,  1929,  with  delegates  from  all  the  countries  of  South 
America  in  attendance.  Manuel  Trucco,  of  Chile,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  congress.  On  December  14,  1929,  a  Perma¬ 
nent  International  Commission  was  appointed,  the  membership  of 
which  is  as  follows:  Senor  Horacio  Bustos  Mor6n,  and  Drs.  Jos4  A. 
Frias,  Guillermo  E.  Leguizam6n,  and  Ezequiel  Ramos  Mexfa,  of 
Argentina;  Senores  Guillermo  Valderrama,  Carlos  Munoz  Roldan, 
Carlos  Tejada  Sorzano,  and  Juan  Rivero  Torres,  of  Bolivia;  Senores 
Pablo  da  Frontin,  Estanislao  L.  Bousquet,  Carlos  W.  Bayne,  and 
Carlos  Sampaio,  of  Brazil;  Senores  Arturo  Arcilla  Uribe,  Pablo  Gon- 
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zalez  Tavera,  Jorge  Paez  G.  and  Jos4  Julian  Villaveces,  of  Colombia 
Senores  Ruperto  Eoheverrfa,  Juan  Lagarrigue,  Teodoro  Schmidt, 
and  Luis  Sommers,  of  Chile;  Senores  Carlos  A.  Alvarez,  Manuel  A. 
Navarro,  Ijcopoldo  Rivas  B.  and  Pedro  Pinto  Guzman,  of  Ecuador; 
Senores  Francisco  Fernandez  Mareque,  Alberto  Mendez  Casariego, 
Albino  Mernes,  and  A.  G.  Cooper,  of  Paraguay;  Senores  Manuel  D. 
Almenara,  Ernesto  Dlez  Canseco,  Alfredo  Mendiola,  and  Mauro 
Valderrama,  of  Peru;  Senores  Victor  Benavides,  Eduardo  Garcia  de 
Zuniga,  Bautista  Lasgoity,  and  Arturo  V.  Rodriguez,  of  Uruguay; 
and  Senores  Carlos  Offermann,  Eduardo  Tamayo,  Santiago  Aguerre- 
vere,  and  Manuel  Cipriano  Pt^rez,  of  Venezuela.  Before  the  congress 
adjourned  Lima  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  next  congress,  and 
the  following  subjects  were  announced  for  discussion  at  that  time: 

1.  Use  of  intennittciil  luminous  signals  or  flares  instead  of  fixed  luminous 
signals. 

2.  Fuel. 

3.  Employment  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  making  up,  dispatch,  and 
control  of  trains. 

4.  General  characteristics  of  the  rolling  stock  as  regards  hygiene,  and  the 
heating,  refrigerating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  systems. 

5.  Prevention  oi  accidents  at  railroad  crossings. 

6.  Regulations  on  the  circulation  of  cars. 

7.  Adequate  mechanical  equipment,  such  as  ]>latfurms  and  movable  containers 
or  trailers,  which  will  permit  the  interchange  of  merchandise  or  equipment 
l>etween  lines  of  different  gauge. 

8.  Arrangements  for  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  lading. 

9  Coordination  of  different  means  of  transportation. 

{Luta  de  Adherentes,  Programa  de  Trabajos,  Conclusiones  aprobadm, 
Eicursiones  y  Festejos  del  Tercer  Congreso  Sudamericano  de  Ferro- 
carriles,  Santiago,  December,  1929;  La  Prema,  Lima,  December  14, 
1929.) 

Air  mail  service. — Air  mail  service  was  recently  inaugurated 
between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Montt,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles. 
Connections  are  made  at  Puerto  Montt  wdth  hydroplanes  that  go 
as  far  south  as  Puerto  Aysen.  With  this  new  service,  which  was 
surveyed  early  last  year,  Chile  now  has  national  air  lines  which 
jiractically  cover  the  whole  length  of  its  territory,  which  is  between 
2,500  and  3,000  miles.  (News  release  from  the  Consul  General  of 
Chile,  New  York  City,  January  6,  1930.) 

New'  export  regulations  in  force. — The  new  export  regulations, 
establishing  control  over  exports  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
order  to  assure  high  quality,  hygienic  conditions,  and  satisfactory 
packing  in  products  exported,  hav'e  gone  into  effect.  Inspection 
offices  have  been  established  throughout  the  country  to  issue  the 
proper  ^  certificates  following  inspection  by  Government  officials. 
(News  release  from  Chilean  Consul  General,  New  York  City,  Decem¬ 
ber  23,  1929.) 
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Transandine  Tunnel. — The  preliminary  work  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Transandine  Tunnel  at  Las  Raices  was  begun  recently. 
This  tunnel  on  the  new'  Transandine  route,  which  will  connect  Chile 
and  Argentina  via  the  Lonquimay  Valley,  will  be  miles  in  length, 
the  longest  in  South  America.  Its  cost  wdll  be  over  20,000,000  pesos, 
and  it  will  be  completed  within  two  years.  (News  release  from 
Chilean  Consul  General,  New  York  City,  December  23,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

National  revenue. — The  total  national  revenue  from  ordinary 
sources,  collected  during  the  months  from  June  to  September,  1929, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  27,756,495  pesos.  The  collections  during  the 
several  months  were  as  follows:  June,  6,010,327  pesos;  July,  6,959,958 
pesos;  August,  7,570,130  pesos;  and  September,  7,216,080  pesos. 
{Boletln  de  la  Contralorla  General  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  September 
and  October,  1929.) 

Public  debt  of  the  municipality  of  Bogota. — The  statistical 
bulletin  of  the  municipality  of  Bogota  states  that  the  internal  debt 
of  Bogota  as  of  June  30,  1929,  amounted  to  595,851.18  pesos.  The 
external  debt  of  the  municipality  consists  of  two  foreign  bond  issues, 
one  amounting  to  $5,323,000  on  June  30,  1929,  and  the  other  to 
$2,559,500  on  December  31,  1928.  {Ciudad  de  Bogotd,  Bogota,  July 
31,  1929.) 

Exportation  of  coffee  during  1928. — According  to  statistics 
published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic, 
exports  of  coffee  through  the  various  customhouses  during  1928 
reached  a  total  of  159,574,664  kdograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds), 
valued  at  88,171,166  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

Exportation  of  coffee. — According  to  reports  from  reliable 
although  unofficial  sources,  48,744  bags  of  coffee  were  exported  from 
Costa  Rica  from  January  1  to  December  15,  1929,  Exports  for  the 
same  period  of  1928  were  only  18,987  bags.  The  destinations  of  the 
shipments  were  as  follows: 


! 

Port  of  destination  i 

1 

Coffee, 

hulled 

1 

Coffee, 

unhulled 

Total 

! 

London _ 

1 

Bags 

3,  116 
48 
156 

Bags 

37,  826 
4,039 
2,  184 

1,  312 

_ i 

Bags 

40,  942 
4,  087 
2,  340 
1,  312 
63 

Hainl)urg _ 

Bremen _ _ _ 

San  Francisco _ 

.\msterdam _ 

63 

Total . . . 

4,383 

45,  361 

48,  744 

{Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  December  18,  1929.) 
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CUBA 

Insurance  written. — The  National  Statistical  and  Economic 
Reform  Commission  recently  published  the  following  figures  on  the 
classes  of  insurance,  the  number  of  companies,  and  the  amount  of 
insurance  written  in  Cuba  during  the  year  1928: 


Class 

Number  of 
national 
companies 

Total 
number 
of  com¬ 
panies 

Amount  of 
insurance 
written 

Fire _ 

12 

•61 

Pesos 

*3,  604,  468 
318,  800 

6 

19 

•Automobile _ 

3 

11 

277,  285 
29,  307 

3 

5 

Life _ 

1 

8 

2,  281,  556 
1,  952,  431 

10 

12 

>  Does  not  include  3  companies. 

>  Total  incomplete  due  to  inability  of  commission  to  obtain  information  from  3  companies. 


{Cuba  Importadora  e  Industrial,  Habana,  January,  1930.) 

Central  highway. — Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  700-mile-long  Cuban  Central  Highway  now 
building  almost  the  length  of  the  island,  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000,000,  including  extensions  and  tributary  roads 
decided  on  since  the  awarding  of  the  original  contract  at  $75,680,000. 
The  highway  is  said  to  be  the  costliest  extensive  stretch  of  road 
constructed  in  modern  times  and  is  built  for  permanence. 

According  to  a  copyrighted  map  and  statement  of  the  American 
company  which  is  constructing  500  miles  of  the  road  for  the  Cuban 
Government,  the  highw’ay  is  entirely  completed  in  Habana  Province 
and  almost  entirely  finished  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Camaguey. 

By  May  20  next,  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  highway  will  be  finished  east  of  Habana  to 
Santa  Clara,  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name. 

There  is  also  a  lai^e  amount  of  finished  highway  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  in  eastern  Cuba,  the  road  being  open  between  the  cities  of 
Bayamo  and  Palma  Soriano.  The  construction  of  the  road  is  a 
gigantic  task.  There  are  no  grades  exceeding  5  per  cent,  no  turns 
exceeding  4  per  cent  curv'ature,  and  no  crossings  of  railway  tracks  at 
grades,  the  road  rising  above  or  going  beneath  all  railway  intersections. 
Bridges  less  than  100  feet  in  length  are  built  of  concrete  and  those 
longer  are  of  steel.  The  contract  for  the  highway  was  the  largest 
single  road  contract  ever  awarded,  approximately  500  miles  being 
allotted  to  one  company  and  about  200  miles  to  another. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  highway  large  areas  in  Cuba  which  have 
hitherto  lacked  automobiles  because  of  lack  of  good  highways  will  be 
opened  to  automotive  traffic.  The  highway  is  expected  to  help 
develop  intensified  agriculture  in  Cuba  and  to  bring  about  further 
important  economic  and  social  progress.  The  work  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Carlos  Miguel  de  C4spedes,  Secretary  of  Public 
Works,  and  has  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  President  Gerardo 
Machado,  who  conceived  the  project. 


ROUTE  OF  THE  CUBAN  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY 
The  double  lines  indicate  the  completed  sections  of  this  700-mile  highway 


A  new  Cuba  is  being  thrown  open  to  American  tourists  by  the 
highway,  which  offers  superb  tropical  scenery  in  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Cuba  and  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  in  the  western  end  of  the 
island.  Streets  and  sewers  are  under  construction  or  have  been 
constructed  in  towns  traversed  by  the  highway. 

Public  works. — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Palace  of  Justice,  which  is  to  be  constructed  on  the  present  site 
of  the  jail  and  barracks  at  the  foot  of  the  Prado,  Habana.  This 
building,  which  wdll  cost  about  $5,000,000,  is  part  of  the  public  works 
program,  which  includes  also  a  national  theater  and  a  public  library. 
Opposite  the  Palace  of  Justice  wdll  be  placed  the  Palace  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  which  will  be  the  home  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law.  A  new  water  supply  for  Habana  and  various 
important  radial  thoroughfares  are  also  in  project.  {Cuba  Renew, 
New  York,  November,  1929.) 

First  National  Cuban  Industrial  Congress. — The  National 
Cuban  Industrial  Congress  recently  held  its  first  meeting  in  Habana. 
Many  subjects  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  were 
brought  up  for  discussion.  A  general  increase  in  laborers’  wages  was 
recommended,  with  a  view  to  raising  the  buying  power  of  the  Cuban 
people.  One  of  the  outstanding  problems  was  that  of  closing  minor 
ports  to  import  trade.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  relation  to  its 
commerce  and  size  of  territory  Cuba  had  more  customhouses  than 
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most  other  countries,  there  being  a  total  of  26.  The  present  tariff  of 
Cuba  was  classified  as  being  an  experiment  and  not  a  permanent 
protective  tariff.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  an  industrial  census 
of  the  Republic  be  taken  at  some  near  time.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  use  of  commercial  paper  be  made  part  of  the  usual 
commercial  procedure  of  the  Nation.  {Diario  de  La  Marina,  Habana, 
December  15,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Budget  for  1930. — The  budget  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the 
fiscal  year  1930  is  given  below: 

INCOME 


General  funds  (estimated) _  $6,  608,  555.  00 

Special  funds  (estimated) _  7,  683,  655.  00 

-  $14,  292,  210.  00 

EXPENDITURES 


Legislature _ $260,  078.  00 

Executive _  386,  448.  75 

Interior  and  police _  835,  173.  75 

Foreign  affairs _ 101,234.00 

Treasury _ 762,811.50 

Justice _  223,  715.  22 

Public  instruction _  1,  027,  305.  20 

Agriculture  and  commerce . 182,  331.  75 

Promotion  and  public  works _  969,  412.  50 

Health  and  charity _  105,  211.  50 

Judiciary _  559,  650.  08 

National  defense. . 1,056,837.85 


EXPENDITURES — SPECIAL  FUNDS 


6,  470,  210.  10 


Interior  and  police _ $18,000.00 

Foreign  affairs _  191,  371.  12 

Treasury _ _  6,  328,  325.  00 

Justice _  290,  918.  00 

Promotion  and  public  works . . . .  413,  250.  00 

Health  and  charity _ _ 330,  019.  00 


7,  571.  883.  12 


Total  expenditures _  14,  042,  098.  22 

Balance  unappropriated _  250,  116.  78 


{Gaceta  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo,  December  2,  1929.) 

Number  of  tourists  increases. — A  recent  report  show’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  tourist  traffic  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  late 
years.  During  the  1927-28  season  865  tourists  visited  the  Republic, 
a  total  which  more  than  doubled  for  the  1928-29  season,  when  1,810 
tourists  arrived.  An  estimate  of  2,800  tourists  has  been  made  for  the 
present  season  of  1929-30,  based  on  the  tourist  ships  scheduled  to 
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make  stops  at  the  island.  Four  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  tourist  trade 
are  expected  to  visit  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  this  season,  while 
only  two  of  them  were  scheduled  last  year.  {Listin  Diario,  October 
26,  1929.)  (See  article  Santo  Domingo:  An  Ideal  Winter  Resort  jor 
the  American  Tourist,  by  Sumner  Welles,  Bulletin  oj  the  Pan  American 
Union,  January,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — In  his  monthly 
report  for  June,  1929,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Ecuador  dis¬ 
cussed  the  financial  situation  of  the  Nation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
budgetary  expenditures  for  the  present  year  continued  to  be  carried 
out  in  a  normal  manner  and  that  no  difficulty  was  being  experienced 
in  adapting  expenses  to  the  budget.  It  was  also  stated  in  the  report 
that  the  Government  balance  on  July  1,  1929,  of  6,227,334.75  sucres, 
included  funds  destined  for  the  payment  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  debt.  These  funds  were  deposited  in  the  Banco  Central  del 
Ecuador  in  special  accounts  which  bear  interest,  according  to  law. 
Furthermore,  in  this  total  there  were  also  included  two  other  items, 
one  which  represented  the  Treasury  reserve  for  1928,  amounting  to 
1,181,520  sucres,  and  the  other  the  Treasury  surplus  for  1928,  amount¬ 
ing  to  339,055.30  sucres.  These  two  amounts  are  at  the  disposition 
of  the  E.xecutive,  in  agreement  with  the  Council  of  State.  {Boletin 
de  Hacienda,  Quito,  July,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Road  building. — At  the  end  of  December,  1929,  the  Public  Works 
Service  organized  a  full  construction  force  of  860  men  for  the  Petion- 
ville-Kenscoff  Road,  and  although  a  larger  percentage  of  hard  rock 
has  been  encountered  than  the  surface  conditions  indicated,  the  work 
is  progressing  rapidly.  The  route  selected  for  this  road  is  about  30 
per  cent  longer  than  the  old  trail  from  Petionville  to  Kenscoff,  lies  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west  of  the  trail,  and  passes  through  a 
productive  farming  area.  The  additional  length  of  the  road  was 
found  necessary  in  order  to  permit  grades  suitable  for  motor  vehicles, 
the  design  for  the  road  contemplating  no  grade  in  excess  of  9  per  cent. 
{Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince, 
December,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Gold  and  silver  production. — Considerable  interest  is  being  man¬ 
ifested  at  the  present  time  in  placer  mining  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Republic,  a  large  number  of  claims  having  recently  been  filed  for 
properties  in  that  section.  Activity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  centers  chiefly  in  San  Juancito,  where  an  American  company 
is  in  operation.  During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1929,  there 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States  51,798  pounds  of  dor4  bullion. 
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The  bullion,  which  is  a  pig  lead, 
metals : 

contained  the  following  precious 

Mineral 

Troy 

ounces 

! 

Value  in 
dollars 

Gold . . . 

Silver - - - 

. .  3,096 

_  739,569 

62,  591 
387,  266 

Total _ _ 

_ i  742,665  i 

! 

449,  857 

(Report  of  the  American  consul,  Tegucigalpa,  November  15,  1929.) 
Telephone  and  telegraph  service. — The  last  annual  report  of 
the  Director  General  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  in  regard  to  the  service  in  the  Republic: 


Government  system  ! 

i 

Year 
1927-28  ‘ 

Year 
1928-29  ‘ 

Telephone  service: 

Number  of  phones  in  use — 

Tegucigalpa _ 1 

Remainder  of  Republic _ : 

446 

584 

450 

585 

Total _ _ ! 

Total  extension  of  telephone  wire  (local  and 

long  distance) _ kilometers 

Estimated  gross  revenue  for  vear _ pesos.  - 

Total  investment _ do _ 

1,030 

2,  352 
74,000 
767,  500 

1,035 

2,  500 
74,  060 
768,  000 

Telegraph  service: 

Numljer  of  telegraph  offices — 

Telegraph  only _ 

Combined  telegraph  and  telephone _ 

168 

86 

172 

90 

Total _ 

Total  extension  of  telegraph  wire.  . kilometers. . 

254 
8,  550 

262 
8,  550 

Number  of  telegrams  transmitted — 

Paid  telegrams _ 

Official  telegrams _ 

,  1,  126,  399 

762,  247 

1,  517,  892 
847,  954 

Total _ 

1,  888,  646 

2,  365,  846 

Value  of  telegrams  transmitted — 

Revenue  from  paid  telegrams _ pesos.. 

Value  of  official  service _ do _ 

230,  830 
645,  650 

265,  251 
663,  187 

Total _ do _ 

876,  480 

928,  438 

>  From  Aug.  1  to  July  31  >  Kilometer  equals  0.62  mile. 


(Report  of  the  American  consul,  Tegucigalpa,  November  15,  1929) 
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Road  building. — Recent  reports  froni^Honduras  state  that  the 
road-building  program  of  the  Republic  is  being  carried  on  very 
actively  at  the  present  time.  The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  progress,  which  is  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  funds  available  for  the  purpose  will  allow: 


Road 


Tegucigalpa-San  Lorenzo  (Sur) _ 

Tegucigalpa-Pito  Solo  (Norte)  (Pito  Solo-Jaral,  across 

Lake  Yojoa  bj’  ferry,  20  kilometers) _ 

Jaral-Potrerillos  (Norte)  (Potrerillos  by  National  Rail¬ 
way  to  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Puerto  Cortes) _ 

Tegucigalpa-Jutigalpa  (Olancho) _ 

J  utigalpa-Truxillo _ 

Progreso- Yoro _ 

Talanga-Yoro _ 

Comayagua-Yorito _ 

Tegucigalpa-Danli _ _ _ 

Danli-N  icaragua _ 

Pan  American  Highway _ 

Quimistan  Highway _ 

Santa  Barbara  Highway _ 

Occidente  Highway _ 


Kilo-  Kilometers 
meters  >  !  under 
con-  i  construc- 
structed  ^  tion 


130  : _ 

186  _ 

40  _ 

57  133 

_  166 

_  100 

_  150 

_  no 

4  136 


160 

180 

130 

240 


Total _ 

Total  system 


417 


1,  545 
1,  962 


>  Kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile. 


(Report  of  the  United  States  consul,  Tegucigalpa,  November  15, 
1929.) 


NICARAGUA 


President’s  message. — President  Moncada,  in  his  message  read 
before  the  members  of  Congress  December  15,  1929,  pointed  out  the 
economic  progress  made  by  the  Nation  during  the  year.  The 
estimated  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury  for  January  1,  1930,  was 
over  2,400,000  pesos,  without  taking  into  account  the  income  from 
the  railroads  and  the  national  bank.  Part  of  the  surplus  was  used 
to  purchase  the  pier  at  Corinto,  which  will  be  an  added  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Nation.  The  highway  from  Chinandega  to  El  Viejo 
and  the  bridge  at  Rio  Chiquito  were  opened,  and  work  was  actually 
in  progress  on  roads  in  the  Departments  of  Managua,  Leon,  Granada, 
Rivas,  and  Masaya.  Over  60  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile)  of  new  roads  had  been  constructed  and  297  kilometers  of 
existing  highways  repaired.  The  Pacific  Railroad  had  been  acquired 
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from  foreign  investors,  and  was  then  under  Government  control. 
{El  Comercio,  Managua,  December  17,  1929.) 

New  highway. — On  December  22,  1929,  the  highway  connecting 
Masaya,  Masatepe,  and  San  Marcos  with  Managua,  Jinotepe,  and 
Diriamba  was  opened.  This  new  road  will  benefit  especially  the  coffee 
planters  of  the  Departments  of  Masaya  and  Carazo.  (El  Comercio, 
Managua,  December  17,  1929,  and  The  Bluejields  W  eekly,  Bluefields, 
December  28,  1929.) 

Lumber  exports. — An  important  industry  on  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  is  the  cutting  and  shipping  of  mahogany  and  cedar  logs. 
During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1929,  the  exports  were 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  The  contractors 
made  especially  good  cuttings,  and  heavy  and  early  floods  brought 
the  logs  to  the  coast  in  advance  of  the  usual  shipping  .reason.  The 
following  comparative  table  indicates  the  exports  of  mahogany  and 
cedar  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  past  seven  years  from  Blue- 
fields  : 


Third  quarter 

Cedar 

Mahogany 

Board  feet 

Value 

Board  feet  ' 

Value 

1923 _ 

325,  222 

$22,  383 

3,  419,  343 

$266,  023 

1924 _ 

442,  393 

35,  887 

3,  710,  943 

329,  919 

1925 _ 

471,  036  ! 

!  39, 381 

3,  291,  114 

268,  727 

1926... . . . 

259,  926 

19,  650 

1,  752,  566 

137,  541 

1927 . . . . 

232,  493 

18,  350 

3,  875,  850 

303,  500 

1928 _ 

199,  751 

15,  926 

2,  198,  598 

179,  631 

1929 _ _ 

97,  797 

8,  222 

3,  006,  007 

252,  559 

(From  the  quarterly  report  of  the  American  consul,  Bluefields, 
October  10,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Transisthmian  Highway. — Plans  for  the  Transisthmian  High¬ 
way,  to  be  built  partly  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  partly  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
United  States  for  his  consideration.  The  survey  was  made  at  an 
average  cost  of  $980  a  mile.  The  cost  of  the  road  itself,  which  will  be 
about  46  miles,  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  or  about  $133,000  a  mile. 
The  average  grade  of  the  steepest  slope  is  nearly  6  per  cent,  while 
the  widest  curve  has  a  radius  of  200  feet.  The  road  is  to  contain  46 
bridges,  or  an  average  of  1  bridge  per  mile.  (The  Star  and  Herald, 
Panama  City,  November  26,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan  Federation  for  Highway  Education. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1929,  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  development  and 
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maintenance  of  highways  in  Paraguay  met  in  Asuncion  and  organized 
a  Federation  for  Highway  Education,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1924.  The  federation  is  composed  chiefly  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  institutions  and  associations  of  national  character  interested 
in  the  development  of  highways,  and  prominent  men  in  industry 
and  commerce.  Its  purpose  wall  be  to  cooperate  with  the  national 
authorities  in  all  matters  relating  to  highways,  encouraging  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  public  highways;  study  and 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  highway  system  of  a  country  and  the 
security  of  highway  transportation;  systematize  statistical  data  on  the 
e.xact  condition  of  Paraguayan  highways  and  their  respective  needs; 
distribute  information  on  the  relation  of  highways  to  national  wealth 
and  production;  promote  competitions  and  award  prizes  for  the  best 
papers  on  subjects  related  to  highways;  publish  a  periodical  con¬ 
taining  information  on  international  highway  congresses  and  their 
work;  urge  the  passing  of  a  highway  law;  organize  committees  to 
take  charge  of  highway  education  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  and  sponsor  national  highway  congresses. 

Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  was  elected  president 
of  the  new’ly  constituted  organization,  and  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee  include  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works,  the  president  of  the  National  Touring  Club,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (El  Diario,  Asuncion,  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1929.) 

New  port  w'Orks. — One  section  of  the  new  port  works  in  Asujjcion 
has  been  completed  and  pronounced  ready  for  use.  This  section 
comprises  a  wharf  625  feet  in  length,  a  pier  for  small  boats,  a  ware¬ 
house,  a  3-story  building  for  administrative  purposes,  and  other 
necessary  works.  The  wharf  is  equipped  with  five  3-ton  electric 
winches.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  11,  1929.) 

PERU 

Economic  situation. — The  exports  of  the  country  have  shown  a 
steady  increase  for  the  last  20  years;  the  past  fiscal  year,  1929,  was 
the  only  year  in  which  the  exports  did  not  surpass  those  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  fiscal  year  1928  exports  amounted  to  31,518,776  Peruvian 
pounds,  and  the  first  half  of  1929  showed  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 
volume  and  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  value  over  the  same  period  in 
1928. 

The  external  debt  of  Peru  on  Juno  30,  1929,  amounted  to  22,888,592 
Peruvian  pounds,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  this  sum  certain 
loans  which  had  been  amortized  previously  and  also  sums  which 
are  held  by  bankers  for  their  redemption.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  external  debt  consists  of  two  series  of  national 
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Peruvian  loans  and  the  p:uano  loan,  which  amount  to  18, 312, 620 
Peruvian  pounds.  The  annual  service  of  these  loans  amounts  to 
approximately  1,449,780  Peruvian  pounds,  or  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1930.  The  income  from 
guano  exploitation,  railroads  and  docks,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  pay  about 
85  per  cent  of  this  service  on  the  public  debt.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  short  time  these  national  properties  will  more  than  cover 
such  service,  as  many  of  the  loans  were  for  the  purpose  of  public 
utilities  whose  construction  is  not  yet  finished  or  the  income  from 
which  has  not  yet  reached  a  normal  figure. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  debt  of  Peru,  the  figures  for  June  30, 
1929,  are  4,536,650  Peruvian  pounds,  with  an  annual  service  charge 
of  354,919  Peruvian  pounds.  Therefore  the  total  public  debt  of  the 
Nation  amounts  to  22,846,276  Peruvian  pounds,  with  an  annual  service 
of  1,804,699  Peruvian  pounds,  which  represents  somewhat  less  than  13 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  {Im  Prensa,  Lima,  November  23, 
1929.) 

Foreign  vessels  and  coastwise  trade. — The  Government  has 
authorized  foreign  shipping  to  make  stops  at  the  minor  ports  along 
the  coast  of  Peru  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance.  Entry  into  these  ports,  however,  can  be  made  only 
to  take  on  cargo  of  a  national  origin  intended  for  export,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  code  of  customhouse  procedure.  (La  Prensa, 
Lima,  November  27,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Coffee  exports. — A  total  of  682,956  bags  of  coffee,  representing 
47,803,617  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds),  were  exported 
from  Salvador  during  the  year  from  October  1,  1928,  to  September 
30,  1929.  Exports  from  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  were  slightly 
larger,  having  been  771,357  bags.  The  chief  countries  of  destination 
of  the  shipments  of  the  1928-29  crop  were  as  follows: 


1 

Country  of  des- 
tinat  ion 

1 

1 

Bags 

i 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
whole 

! 

Country  of  dcs-  i 
tination  ' 

Bags 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
whole 

Gerinaiiv _ 1 

232,066 

33.  90 

Norway _ | 

60,381 

8.  84 

L’nited  States . 

121,464 

17.  79 

France _ 

i  13, 085 

^  1. 92 

Holland.. _ _ 

70,  535 
63,  833 
60,  836 

10.  33 

Cuba _ 

1  10, 978 

i  1. 60 

Sweden _ 

9.  34 

Spain _ 

.  10, 654 

1.  56 

Italy _ 

8.  91 

1 

i 

{Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  Cridito'^Publico,  Industria  y 
Comercio,  San  Salvador,  November,  1929.) 
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Port  movement  during  first  half  of  1929. — The  trade  move¬ 
ment  and  passenfier  traffic  through  the  ports  of  La  Libertad,  Aca- 
jutla,  and  La  Union  during  the  first  si.\  months  of  1929  was  reported 
by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Ports 

. .  ^  ^  Pieces  of  cargo 

Number  Tonnage  of 

Pas.sengers 

vessels 

>esseis  Im|K)rted  Exported 

Entering 

Leaving 

I.a  I.itiortad . 

130  aO»,W2  96,613  82.392 

640 

766 

Arujiitki . . . 

133  327, 999  ,  2.51, 675  312, 178 

97 

59 

I.a  I’nion . 

134  281, 230  548, 437  262, 8.55 

170 

221 

Total _ _ _ 

397  919,221  896,725  6.57,425 

1 

i  907 

1,046 

Of  the  vessels  entering  the  ports,  134  were  American,  87  British, 
32  Swedish,  48  German,  21  Italian,  27  Panamanian,  19  Norwegian, 
19  French,  6  Dutch,  2  Danish,  and  2  Czechoslovakian.  {Boletin  del 
Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  Cridito  Publico,  Indufttria  y  Comercio,  San 
Salvador,  October,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Internal  revenue. — In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  Internal  Revenue,  an  encouraging  growth  is  shown  in  the 
amount  of  the  internal  revenue  collections  of  Uruguay  during  the 
past  four  years.  The  yearly  totals  from  1924  to  1928  are  as  follows: 


Gold  pe-sos 

1924- 25 _ _ _ _ _ _ _  3,  971,  979.  25 

1925- 26 _  4,  228,  129.  79 

1926- 27 _ _ _ _ _  4,761,135.28 

1927- 28 _  5,  103,  710.  54 


The  sources  of  internal  revenue  are  mainly  ta.\es  on  tobacco,  liquor, 
matches,  and  pharmaceutical  supplies,  the  relative  value  being  in  the 
order  named.  {Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  Montevideo,  July, 
1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Kconomic  progress. — Interesting  comparisons  showing  the  great 
economic  development  which  has  taken  place  in  Venezuela  during 
the  past  20  years  are  offered  by  the  following  figures: 

The  internal  revenue  of  the  Nation  increased  from  14,576,626 
bolivars  in  1908  to  100,100,262  bolivars  in  1928. 

While  the  customs  revenues  produced  but  36,542,333  bolivars  in 
1908,  they  amounted  to  97,666,324  bolivars  in  1928. 

The  consular  revenues  produced  98,227  bolivars  in  1908  and 
6,579,375  bolivars  in  1928. 
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The  budget  in  1908  amounted  to  40,000,000  bolivars  and  in  1928 
approximated  200,000,000  bolivars. 

Foreign  trade  has  grown  from  150,000,000  bolivars  in  1908  to 
1,000,000,000  bolivars  in  1928. 

The  gold  reserve  of  the  Nation  exceeds  100,000,000  bolivars. 
{Venezuela  oj  Today,  New  York,  November,  1929.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

Land  Bureau. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
established  a  land  bureau  to  foster  the  gradual  division  of  vast 
estates  and  to  promote  progress  in  rural  districts.  During  the  brief 
time  it  has  been  functioning,  more  than  150,000  hectares  (hectare 
equals  2.47  acres)  have  been  offered  for  sale  or  for  rent.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  encouraged  organi¬ 
zation  among  farmers,  and  several  cooperative  societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  extensive  holdings.  {La  Prenm, 
Buenos  Aires,  November  9,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Census. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  law  jiassed  in 
1926,  the  Chief  Executive  issued  a  decree  dated  November  30,  1929, 
arranging  for  a  national  census  of  the  population  in  1930.  The 
taking  of  this  census  was  to  begin  on  January  1,  1930.  {Star  and 
Herald,  Panama  City,  December  3,  1929.) 

PERU 

Federation  of  Labor. — The  former  Central  Labor  Claims  Com¬ 
mission,  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners  of  Cerro  de  Paso 
Copper  Corporation,  has  been  converted  into  the  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Central  Peru.  It  is  constituted  by  40  representatives  from 
the  various  mining  corporations  and  associations  in  central  Peru. 
The  offices  of  the  new  organization  are  in  Morococha.  {La  Prensa, 
Lima,  November  9,  1929.) 
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School  notes. — From  statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Public  Education,  the  following  figures  for  the  1929 
school  year  are  taken: 


Number 

of 

schools 

Number  «  i  ^ 
of  Pupils 

teachers 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance 

National  high  schools _ _ 

51 

2,  226  17,  578 

15,  941 

Normal  schools  (normal  course) . 

85 

1  2,  146  15, 626 

14,  289 

Normal  schools  (practice  schools) . 

85 

1,  172  30,  407 

28,  456 

Practice  kindergartens . . . . . 

14 

30  1, 422 

1,  139 

National  commercial  schools . . 

17 

.  4, 307 

3,  907 

Vocational  schools . . 

40 

_  4,  345 

3,  810 

Vocational  schools  for  women. . . 

23 

. .  5,  936 

5,  004 

National  Institute  for  St'condary  School 

Teachers _ 

1 

_  634 

183 

National  institutes  for  deaf-mutes _ 

2 

_  421 

385 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind _ 

1 

_  133 

'  136 

Higher  Institute  of  Physical  Education _ 

1 

.  971 

656 

National  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Ora-  j 

1 

tory . . . . . ! 

1 

_  547 

'  410 

Fine  Arts  schools _ _ 

3 

_ !  866 

787 

Private  schools:  ! 

Secondary  schools _ _ ^ 

73 

846  6, 025 

Normal  schools _ 

1  37 

608  5,  138 

— 

Si>ecial  schools _ 

_ 

1  16 

125  469 

{Estadistica  Ano  1928,  Ministerio  de  Justicia  e  Instruccion  Puhlica, 
Buenos  Aires,  1929.) 

F'ellowship  for  study  in  the  United  States. — Mr.  Rub6n 
Bence  Pieres,  head  of  the  agricultural  station  at  Concordia,  has 
received  a  fellowship  granted  by  the  Argentine-American  Cultural 
Institute  to  spend  a  year  in  the  United  States  studying  the  citrus- 
fruit  industry.  Mr.  Bence  Heres  will  take  courses  at  the  University 
of  California.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  October  28,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Normal  School  for  Indians. — The  Normal  School  for  Indians, 
opened  in  La  Paz  in  October,  was  established  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Bartolom4  de  las  Casas  Association,  w'hich  is  composed  of  Indian 
leaders  of  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Department  of  La  Paz.  The 
purpose  of  this  socity  is  the  promotion  of  instruction  for  the  Indians, 
928.S2— 30— Biill.3 - 7  309 
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and  it  has  already  brought  about  the  opening  of  40  schools.  (El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  October  19,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 

School  statistics. — The  following  school  statistics  for  the  year 
1928  appeared  in  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte: 


1 

Kind  of  schools 

Number  j 
of  schools 

Number 
of  pupils 

Average 

attendance 

Grade _ _ _ 

22 

3,832  ' 
1,831 

4,  092 

2,  911 
1,  372 

3,  068 
510 

Consolidated _ 

19 

Private,  subsidized _  _ 

59 

Federal  primary _ _  .. 

4 

520 

Municipal _  _ 

^  8 

1,  373 

961 

Lower  primary _ 

118 

5,  091 

6,  634 

!  3, 839 

1  5, 041 

Private,  not  subsidized _ 

283 

(InjormoQoes  dos  Servigos  Economicos  e  Comerciaes,  No.  clxxxii, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  November,  1929.) 

Calendar  reform. — As  a  result  of  a  visit  of  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  calendar  reform  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  Brazil 
during  the  latter  part  of  1929,  a  National  Brazilian  Committee  of  35 
members  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  cal¬ 
endar  reform  in  Brazil.  Senhor  Amaro  da  Silveira  was  made  chair¬ 
man.  Brazilian  delegates  to  the  coming  international  conference  will 
approve  the  adoption  of  a  year  divided  into  13  months  of  28  days 
each  arranged  in  4  complete  weeks;  the  placing  of  an  additional  day 
at  the  end  of  each  ordinarj’^  year  and  two  additional  days  in  leap 
years;  and  the  adoption  of  Monday  as  the  first  day  of  the  year  and 
1934  as  the  year  for  the  initiation  of  the  use  of  the  new'  calendar.  The 
designation  of  the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  era, 
according  to  the  position  of  Brazil,  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  people,  all  due  regard  being  given  by  the  governments  to  e.xist- 
ing  custom.  (Courtesy  of  the  Consul  of  Brazil  in  Baltimore.) 

CHILE 

Educational  campaign. — The  work  undertaken  by  the  General 
Bureau  of  Primary  Education  to  broaden  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  which  w’ork  began  wdth  the  organization  of  post¬ 
graduate  courses  and  was  later  e.xtended  by  the  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  the  creation  of  libraries  in 
many  places  throughout  the  country,  has  now  been  expanded  by  the 
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opening  of  a  traveling  exposition,  which  is  being  taken  from  one 
town  to  another  in  cars  loaned  for  this  purpose  by  the  National  Rail¬ 
way  Bureau.  The  exposition,  which  comprises  w'ork  done  by  the 
various  schools  of  the  country,  is  in  charge  of  a  group  of  teachers 
who  have  specialized  in  different  subjects  and  who  give  lectures  at 
each  place  where  the  exposition  is  shown.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
November  10,  1929.) 

Educational  Film  Bureau  created. — The  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Films  recently  established  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  will  promote  the  use  of  educational  films  throughout 
the  Republic,  conduct  scientific  investigations  as  to  the  films  most 
needed  in  Chilean  schools,  and  maintain  relations  and  exchanges 
with  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  (News  release  from 
Chilean  consul  general.  New  York,  December  2,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  op  International  Law. — 
The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law 
will  be  held  during  December,  1930,  in  the  new  building  to  be  erected 
for  its  activities.  The  date  for  this  meeting  was  set  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Bolivar  and  his  ideals  for  inter- American 
freedom  and  harmony.  {El  Nuevo  Diario,  Caracas,  December  6, 1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Illiteracy  campaign. — In  order  to  insure  the  instruction  of  all 
children  of  school  age,  educational  authorities  have  issued  identifica¬ 
tion  cards  to  all  pupils  attending  government,  municipal,  or  private 
schools.  The  police  have  orders  to  arrest  all  children  who  do  not 
attend  day  or  night  school.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  October  30,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

New  member  of  Simplification  of  Calendar  Committee. — 
Senor  Ing.  don  Francisco  Aguilar  has  been  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Guatemala  to  replace  Senor  Ing.  don  Luis  Leonardo  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Simplification  of  the 
Calendar.  (Information  from  the  Legation  of  Guatemala  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  January  27,  1930.) 

Art  exhibition. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Guatemala,  an  art  exhibition  consisting  of  133  draw¬ 
ings  and  9  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  the  work  of  Mexican  school  children, 
has  been  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  School  in  Guatemala  City.  This 
exhibit  has  aroused  great  interest,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  young 
artists  caused  much  comment.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  October  26,  1929.) 
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HAITI 

New  school  buildings. — The  Public  Works  Service  has  started 
active  construction  on  two  additional  industrial  schools  for  boys  to  be 
erected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince.  These 
schools,  which  are  both  of  the  same  plan,  will  be  two  stories  high  and 
will  contain  500  square  meters  (square  meter  equals  10.26  square 
feet)  of  classroom  space  in  addition  to  office,  library’,  and  dispensarj- 
rooms.  Shop  facilities  will  be  provided  at  each  school  in  a  separate 
steel-frame  building  with  roof  and  walls  of  galvanized  iron.  In 
order  to  afford  proper  ventilation  and  relief  against  the  warm  weather, 
each  shop  building  will  have  one  side  entirely  open.  Each  of  these 
two  schools  now  being  constructed  will  have  a  capacity  of  500  students. 

The  first  unit  of  the  new  Brothers’  School  at  Port  de  Pai.x  was 
completed  and  occupied  on  December  31,  1929.  This  unit  contains 
five  classrooms  with  a  capacity  of  250  boys  and  is  the  first  section  of  a 
proposed  school  which  will  ultimately  provide  accommodation  for 
500  students,  together  with  living  quarters  for  the  instructors.  (Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Financial  Ad^^ser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince, 
December,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Antialcoholic  ca.\ipaign. — The  General  Bureau  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  is  oi^anizing  a  campaign  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
To  this  end  committees  composed  of  teachers,  parents,  and  other 
public-spirited  citizens  have  been  named  to  e.xtend  the  campaign 
throughout  the  Nation.  (El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  November  21, 
1929.) 

MEXICO 

New  school  board. — A  recent  e.xecutive  decree  provides  for  the 
formation  of  a  Board  of  Primary  Education  for  the  Federal  District, 
which  will  cooperate  with  the  Secretarj^  of  Education  in  technical 
matters.  The  head  of  the  Department  of  Primary  and  Normal 
School  Instruction  will  be  president  of  the  board,  and  the  members 
will  include  various  educational  officials  and  teachers,  representatives 
of  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  of  such  groups  as  the  Federation  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  (El  Universal,  Mexico,  November  30, 
1929.) 

Technical  industrial  library. — Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Senor 
Carlos  Freymann,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry’,  ably  seconding 
the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
Senor  Ram6n  P.  de  Negri,  the  library  of  that  bureau,  although  but 
recently  opened,  already  has  a  fine  collection  of  books  and  periodicals 
on  both  general  and  highly  specialized  scientific  subjects.  The  library 
subscribes  for  publications  that  will  be  useful  not  only  for  the  tech- 
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nical  investigations  carried  on  by  the  bureau  but  also  for  the  studies 
carried  on  by  students  and  working  men ;  it  has  many  books,  reviews, 
pamphlets,  and  illustrated  periodicals  dealing  with  industry  in  general 
and  such  special  phases  of  it  as  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  perfumes, 
and  similar  products;  tanning;  watchmaking;  the  uses  of  reed  and 
wicker;  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  etc. 

The  contents  of  the  library  are  classified  and  catalogued  under  the 
decimal  system,  and  at  present  there  are  almost  18,000  reference 
cards.  Besides  supporting  a  well-lighted  and  equipped  reading  room, 
the  library  answers  requests  for  the  loan  of  books  and  for  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  and  acts  as  distributing  center  for  the  official 
publications  of  the  department.  The  official  publications  include 
monographs  on  oil,  mining,  labor,  insurance,  commerce,  patents  and 
trade-marks,  etc.;  periodic  reviews  of  conditions  in  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  labor  in  general;  popular  works  dealing  with  national 
geology,  with  some  data  on  the  study  of  earthquakes;  and  pamphlets 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  new'  libraries  in  industrial  centers 
and  labor  organization  headquarters  throughout  the  country.  (Com¬ 
munication  to  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  librarian,  Mexico 
City,  October,  1929.) 

Art  in  the  schools. — In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  purely 
Mexican  motifs  in  the  decorative  arts,  the  section  of  fine  arts  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  is  publishing  a  series  of  booklets 
on  the  various  arts.  The  first  number,  w'hich  is  now  in  press,  contains 
designs  for  embroider}',  while  the  others  will  show  designs  appropriate 
for  architecture,  ceramics,  silver  work,  furniture,  bookbinding,  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

In  November  the  United  States  ambassador  and  high  educational 
officials  attended  the  exhibition  in  Mexico  City  of  the  articles  made 
by  school  children  in  art  and  manual  training  classes  to  be  sent  to 
their  comrades  in  the  United  States  in  return  for  gifts  received  last 
year  from  this  country.  These  exchanges  were  made  through  the 
Mexican  section  of  the  Children’s  International  Friendship  Commit¬ 
tee.  {El  Universal,  Mexico,  November  3  and  15,  1929.) 

Archeological  expedition. — An  archeological  expedition  headed 
by  Capt.  Robert  R.  Bennett,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  of  New'  York,  has  gone  to  Yuca¬ 
tan  to  explore  the  Coba  ruins  and  especially  to  make  a  minute  study 
of  the  ancient  stone  road  leading  from  that  former  center  of  the  old 
Maya  Empire  to  Chichen  Itza.  Coba,  which  is  now  an  enormous  pile 
of  most  interesting  ruins,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  great 
religious  center,  w'ith  roads  radiating  throughout  the  Maya  Empire. 
{The  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  New'  York,  December  26,  1929.) 
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NICARAGUA 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Education,  the  statistics  for  the  school  year  1928-29  are  as 
follows ; 


1 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
teachers 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS 

Primarv.. . . . . . . 

392 

745 

23,  496 

17,  258 

Secondary. . . . . 

3 

40 

258 

239 

Vocational _ _ _ 

5 

72 

252 

223 

Normal . . . . . . 

2 

27 

263 

253 

MUNICIPAL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Municipal  primarv _ 

34 

1 - 

1,  503 

1,205 

Private  primarv _ _ _ 

67 

234 

4,  820 

5,  190 

Secondary _ _ _ _ _ 

17 

1 

1 

i 

1  699 

526 

{Memorxa  de  Instruccion  Publica,  Managua,  1928.) 


New  library. — On  January  1,  1930,  Bluefields  inaugurated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  its  new  municipal  library.  Dr.  Justiniano 
Buitrago,  w'ho  delivered  the  principal  speech,  commended  the  pro¬ 
gressive  program  of  Mayor  Eliseo  Duarte,  to  whose  initiative  the 
realization  of  this  project  is  largely  due.  {The  Bluefields  Weekly, 
Bluefields,  Januarj"  4,  1930.) 


URUGUAY 

Creation  of  official  broadcasting  service. — See  page  284. 

VENEZUELA 

Interesting  historical  mementos. — The  bonds  that  united  revo- 
lutionarj^  leaders  of  North  and  South  America  find  illustration  in  two 
gifts  recently  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  and  now  displayed 
in  the  exhibit  room  of  the  Union. 

The  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  presented  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  copy,  engrossed  on  parchment,  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  with  a  medallion  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  latter’s  adopted  son,  George  Washington  P.  Custis.  This 
letter  and  the  medallion  were  entrusted  to  General  Lafayette,  at  the 
time  of  his  triumphal  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  Bolivar.  There  are  also  on  exhibition  photographs  of  the 
medallion,  which  is  reverently  preserved  in  the  Bolivar  House  at 
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Caracas,  showing  a  miniature  of  Washington  on  one  side  and  an 
inscription  on  the  other. 

The  other  gift,  presented  by  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  of  Caracas,  is  a 
facsimile  of  a  note  written  to  the  Liberator  by  Eliza  Parke  Custis  in 
the  name  of  the  Washington  family,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
General  W’^ashington  to  his  wife,  made  by  Miss  Custis  and  presented 
by  the  Washington  family  to  BoUvar  as  a  souvenir  of  their  illustrious 
kinsman.  These  documents  also  are  treasured  in  the  Bolivar  House 
at  Caracas,  and  are  the  ones  referred  to  in  the  article  by  Miss  Elisabeth 
Randolph  Shirley,  Fernando  Bolivar  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  appeared  in  the  December,  1929,  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Statue  of  Henry  Clay. — In  July  of  this  year,  there  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Caracas  a  bronze  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  the  gift  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  This  acknowledges  the 
friendly  gesture  of  Venezuela  in  presenting  to  the  American  people  a 
statue  of  Bolivar,  which  was  unveiled  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  on  April  19,  1921.  On  that  same  day  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  decreed  that  the  leading  square  in  the  heart  of  Caracas 
should  be  called  Plaza  Henry  Clay,  in  honor  of  the  American  states¬ 
man  whose  early  support  and  constant  encouragement  of  the  cause 
of  Latin  American  freedom  has  endeared  his  memory  to  South  and 
Central  America.  It  has  been  said  that  Clay  is  a  more  vital  figure  to 
the  people  of  Latin  America  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  period 
because  of  his  successful  efforts  toward  obtaining  recognition  of  the 
new  American  States.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  this  statue,  which 
is  the  work  of  Edmond  Quinn,  should  be  erected  in  Caracas,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Liberator,  whom  Clay  held  in  such  high  esteem. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

CHILE 

Maternal  and  child  welfare. — On  November  12,  1929,  action 
was  taken  by  the  National  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to  create  a 
section  within  the  department  which  should  devote  itself  solely  to 
matters  pertaining  to  maternal  and  child  welfare.  According  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  department,  some  of  which  have  been 
summarized  below,  the  duties  of  the  new  office  will  be: 

To  centralize  the  supervision  of  all  services  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
concerned  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother  and  child;  to  coordinate,  as  the 
department  may  see  fit,  the  work  of  the  various  maternal  and  child  welfare 
institutions  receiving  Government  aid;  to  act  as  an  information  bureau  for 
private  institutions,  assisting  and  cooperating  with  them  in  all  matters  related  to 
the  protection  of  the  child;  and  to  organize  in  conformity  with  Law  No.  4054 
special  services  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  employed  mother  and  her  child. 
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Tlic  personnel  of  the  section  will  include  two  physicians  appointed  by  the 
Central  Commission  of  Social  Welfare,  one  a  specialist  in  obstetrics  and  the 
other  a  specialist  in  pediatrics,  and  such  technical  and  administrative  staff  as  the 
Central  Commission  may  deem  necessary. 

One  of  the  two  physicians  will  act  as  medical  director  of  the  section.  In  this 
capacity-  he  will  outline,  with  the  help  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  W'elfare,  the  scope  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  institutions  engaged  in  child 
welfare  activities;  specify  the  form  in  which  the  statistics  of  the  various  institu 
tions  shall  be  kept;  and  make  a  study  of  measures  which  should  be  adopted  fo 
the  protection  of  the  child,  afterwards  submitting  it  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
their  consideration  and  action. 

The  work  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  W’elfare  Section  will  be  carried  on  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  by  special  health  stations  located  in  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  La 
Serena,  Valparaiso,  Talca,  Concepcion,  Temuco,  V'aldivia  and  Magallanes. 
These  will  have  as  their  objective  the  education  and  protection  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  and  after  childbirth,  affording  her  and  the  child  all  necessary 
medical  assistance;  and  the  compilation  of  pertinent  statistics.  The  personnel 
of  the  health  stations  will  include  visiting  nurses  and  specialists  in  obstetrics  and 
l>ediatrics.  In  those  cities  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  child  welfare  institu¬ 
tions  or  where  industrial  development  is  considerable,  the  Central  Commission 
may,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Maternal  and  Child  W'elfare, 
create  local  committees  to  assist  in  any  way  {jossible.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
NovemlK*r  12,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Budget  of  national  Red  Cross. — In  preparing  the  budget  for 
the  year  1929-30,  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  in  charge  to 
change  the  fiscal  year  of  the  society  to  begin  with  the  last  of  May. 
This  date  was  chosen  chiefly  because  of  its  pro.ximity  to  the  annual 
national  Red  Cross  Week,  which  is  always  held  during  the  month  of 
June.  As  a  consequence,  the  budget  for  the  present  period  covers 
only  the  10-month  period  between  August  1,  1929,  and  May  30,  1930. 
Including  all  sources  of  income  and  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  national  Goveimment  for  the  construction  of  the  Anti-Tuber¬ 
culosis  Sanatorium  in  La  Serpentina,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 
85,921.10  pesos.  This  figure  represents  a  sum  four  times  larger  than 
that  which  met  the  needs  of  the  society  scarcely  three  years  ago  and 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  expansion  of  its  activities.  {Revista 
de  In  Cruz  Roja  Nacional,  Bogota,  September,  1929.) 

CUBA 

First  annual  congress  of  surgeons. — The  first  annual  congress 
of  the  National  Society  of  Surgeons  of  Cuba  was  opened  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  in  Habana  on  December 
16,  1929.  The  sessions  of  the  congress  were  preeminently  practical 
in  character,  the  majority  being  in  the  form  of  demonstration  clinics 
held  in  the  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  city. 

An  important  feature  of  the  congress  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  formulate  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  national 
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hospital  association.  Within  a  short  time  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  organization  of  the  association  duly  announced.  The  congress 
closed  on  December  20,  1929.  (Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
December  1,  17,  19,  1929.) 

First-aid  stations  along  highway. — It  has  been  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Public  Welfare  that  17  first- 
aid  stations  will  be  established  along  the  Central  Highway.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  also  be  made  to  provide  victims  of  accidents  special  service 
and  treatment  in  hospitals  located  in  the  towns  through  which  the 
highway  passes.  According  to  the  press,  the  department  has  been 
authorized  to  spend  10,000  pesos  for  this  purpose.  (Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Habana,  December  29,  1929;  Amchamcuba,  Habana,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.) 

Decrease  in  tuberculosis  mortality  rate. — In  a  recent  radio 
address.  Dr.  Alberto  Sanchez  de  Fuentes,  director  of  the  Furbush 
Dispensary  in  Habana,  stated  that  in  proportion  as  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  Cuba  has  been  intensified,  mortality  from 
the  disease  has  decreased.  In  the  two  years  1927  and  1928,  mortality 
due  to  tuberculosis  in  the  city  of  Habana  dropped  from  246.02  per 
100,000  to  202.03  per  100,000.^ 

From  another  source  it  is  learned  that  the  number  of  beds  for 
tuberculosis  cases  in  public  and  private  institutions  throughout  the 
Republic  increased  from  620  in  1924  to  1,315  in  1929.  Of  this  latter 
figure,  985  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  330  by  private  contri¬ 
butions.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  December  1  and  19,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Study  of  child  welfare  problem. — The  General  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  has  been  authorized  by  President  Chac6n  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  principal  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  Guate¬ 
mala  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  of  action  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  present  conditions.  The  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
Government  has  been  assured  the  bureau,  and  every  means  possible 
will  be  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  this 
important  work. 

As  a  preliminary  step  the  bureau  recently  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
all  physicians,  surgeons,  pharmacists,  lawyers,  notaries  public,  clex^- 
men,  departmental  political  heads,  public  health  authorities,  and 
other  persons  throughout  the  country  who  might  be  interested,  call¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  present  infant-mortality  rate  and  asking 
their  opinion  on  the  causes  of  present  conditions;  the  results  of  their 
observations  on  infant  mortality  in  cities  as  compared  to  rural  sec¬ 
tions,  among  indigenous  families  as  compared  wdth  those  of  foreign 
stocks;  and  their  suggestions  for  possible  measures  to  remedy  existing 
conditions. 
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According  to  statistics,  the  following  number  of  deaths  were 
reported  for  Guatemala  City  during  the  seven  years  from  1922  to 
1928  and  the  first  six  months  of  1929: 


Years 

Adults  ! 

Children 

Total 

1922 _ _ _ 

.  1, 608 

1,  697 

3,  305 

1923 _ _ 

1,  695  ! 

1,  550 

3,  245 

1924 . . . . . . 

.  1,616 

1,  732 

3,  348 

1925 _ _ 

. .  1,  914 

2,  463 

4,  377 

1926 _ _ _ 

_  2, 048 

2,  044 

4,  092 

1927 _ _ _ _ 

1,981 

2,  090 

4,  071 

1928 . . . . . - 

.  1, 831 

2,  552 

4,  383 

1929  (6  months) . . . 

_  1, 253 

1,  514 

2,717 

1 

Figures  covering  the  number  of  deaths  throughout  the  whole 
Republic  during  that  period  reveal  a  slightly  lower  proportion  of 
deaths  among  children.  They  are  as  follows: 


Year 

Adults 

Children 

Total 

1922 _ _ _ _ _ 

20,  672 

i 

18,  224  1 

38,  896 

1923 _ _ _ ! 

19,  486 

17,  826 

37,  312 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

20,  662 

18,  850 

39,  513 

1925 . . . . . . ! 

[  32,  537 

20,  762 

53,  399 

1926 _ _ 

j  30, 622 

24,  656 

55,  278 

1927 _ _ _ _ 

!  24, 588 

20,  286 

44,  874 

1928 . . . . . 

i  23, 899 

21,  709 

45.  60S 

1929  (6  months) .  _ 

!  14, 724 

i 

13,  331 

28,  055 

(Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  October  30,  1929.) 

HAITI 


Congress  on  Sanitation. — The  First  Haitian  Congress  on  Sanita¬ 
tion,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Public  Health  Service, 
met  in  Port  au  Prince,  at  the  National  School  of  Medicine,  Dentistrj’, 
and  Pharmacy,  on  December  3  and  4,  1929.  Dr.  S.  S.  Cook,  director 
of  the  sanitation  division  and  president  of  the  congress,  delivered  the 
opening  address,  which  was  followed  by  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
responsibilities  of  a  public  health  officer  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Melhorn, 
Director  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  later  in  the  day 
tendered  a  reception  at  his  home  to  the  members  of  the  congress  and 
their  families. 

During  the  two  days  the  congress  was  in  session  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  were  discussed  by  the  delegates,  and 
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visits  were  made  to  the  pasteurization  plant  at  Damien,  as  well  as 
to  the  chlorinization  plant,  the  abattoir,  and  the  health  center.  Dr. 
L.  Hiidicourt,  president  of  the  Haitian  Medical  Society,  delivered  a 
brilliant  address  on  “Haiti’s  greatest  problem  in  the  field  of  public 
health,”  and  Dr.  J.  Dominique,  another  prominent  Haitian  physician 
and  dean  of  the  National  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  discussed 
the  question  of  prophylactic  measures  as  applied  to  transmissible  dis¬ 
eases.  Practical  problems  in  sanitation,  such  as  the  rehabilitation 
work  done  in  the  Districts  of  Jacmel  and  Cayes  after  the  hurricane  of 
1928,  the  sw'amp  reclamation  measures  taken  at  Gonaives,  and  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  at  Cap  Haitien,  were  presented  to  the 
Congress,  each  public  health  officer  and  inspector  discussing  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  solved  his  problem.  The  sanitary  measures 
and  precautions  taken  for  the  control  of  malaria  in  the  Republic  were 
also  e.xtensively  discussed,  and  practical  demonstrations  were  held  to 
show  the  larvicidal  properties  of  Paris  green.  On  account  of  the 
cheapness  of  this  method  it  is  rapidly  displacing  oil  in  the  concerted 
drive  which  the  Public  Health  Service  is  making  to  eradicate  malaria 
from  the  country.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Adviser-General 
Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  December,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Second  Pan  American  Medical  Association  Congress. — The 
opening  session  of  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Medical 
Association  took  place  in  the  National  Institute  in  Panama  City 
on  January  30,  1930.  The  delegates,  who  represented  the  medical 
profession  of  practically  all  the  Pan  American  Republics,  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  Dr.  Nicolas  A.  Solano,  president  of  the  local  committee, 
and  other  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  made  by  Mr. 
L.  E.  Clement,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Panama;  Dr. 
F.  M.  Fernandez,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association, 
and  Dr.  Lewellys  Barker,  vice  president.  Subsequent  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  and  surgical 
demonstrations  and  instruction  courses  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 
A  reception  in  the  Presidential  Palace,  various  luncheons,  a  banquet, 
and  other  social  events  rounded  out  the  program  of  the  congress,  the 
closing  session  of  which  was  held  on  February  3,  1930.  (Communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association.) 

Prisoners  taught  trade. — A  class  for  instruction  in  the  making 
of  straw  hats  has  been  organized  in  the  prison  at  Penonome,  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Code,  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  Senor  Jos6  Maria 
Grimaldo,  the  governor.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  prison 
regime  of  any  of  the  cities  of  the  interior  has  been  altered  so  as  to 
afford  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  while  serving  their 
sentence.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City,  November  25,  1929.) 
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PERU 

JvLiA  SwAYXE  DE  Legu! A  HOSPITAL. — With  the  recent  inauguration 
of  the  Julia  Swayne  de  I^eguia  Hospital,  the  completion  of  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  expert  treatment 
in  an  institution  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  and  equipped 
with  every  means  known  to  modern  science  for  combating  and  curing 
diseases  which  menace  child  life  has  now  been  made  available  to  any 
child  in  Lima.  Formal  ceremonies  attendant  upon  its  opening  and 
dedication  were  held  November  1,  1929,  being  witnessed  by  President 
I.^guia,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests. 

Construction  of  the  hospital  was  begun  in  1926.  The  completed 
structure  represents  a  total  cost  of  171,806  Peruvian  pounds.  Of  this 
amount,  4,499  Peruvian  pounds  were  expended  for  the  site;  102,784 
Peruvian  pounds  in  the  actual  construction  work  and  laying  out  of 
the  gardens,  etc.;  47,625  Peruvian  pounds  on  equipment,  and  16,898 
Peruvian  pounds  for  the  cost  of  financing,  supervision,  technical 
advice,  insurance,  etc.  No  special  hospital  was  taken  as  a  model 
by  those  who  planned  this  new  institution ;  it  was  built  for  Lima  and 
to  conform  to  Lima’s  particular  needs.  Its  capacity  at  the  present 
time  is  250  patients. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  spacious  grounds,  over  2^^  acres  in  area,  well 
distant  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  down-toAn  section  of 
the  city,  the  children  will  be  guaranteed  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  quiet. 
The  buildings  themselves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  delightful  garden,  where  the  small  patients 
can  be  taken  when  their  condition  permits. 

The  principal  building  contains  three  floors.  Administrative  offices, 
a  reception  hall  and  waiting  room,  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat,  and  skin  affections,  a  dental  laboratory.  X-ray 
rooms,  a  general  laboratory,  and  a  pharmacy  are  situated  on  the 
first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  rooms,  numbering  40,  for 
paying  patients.  These  are  all  individual,  but  some  are  furnished 
to  accommodate  the  mother  or  other  person  accompanying  the  child. 
The  third  floor  provides  space  for  the  operating  room,  a  surgical 
ward,  rooms  for  physiotherapeutic  and  ultra-violet  ray  treatments, 
and  subsidiary  offices. 

Other  structures  include  a  quarantine  building,  two  buildings  for 
nonpaying  patients,  an  attractive  home  for  nurses,  a  laundry,  kitchen, 
and  other  necessary  departments.  Every  patient  is  first  taken  to  the 
quarantine  building  for  observation  until  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the 
case  can  be  made.  Each  of  the  two  buildings  devoted  to  wards 
accommodates  80  children;  the  wards  contain  from  six  to  eight  beds 
and  are  furnished  as  well  as  any  rooms  for  paying  patients.  Not 
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the  least  interesting  of  all  the  sections  of  the  hospital,  however,  is 
the  kitchen  with  its  large  refrigerating  room.  In  this  respect  it  is 
the  only  hospital  kitchen  of  its  kind  in  Peru.  The  food  is  prepared 
by  steam  and  electricity.  (La  Prensa,  Lima,  November  1  and  2, 
1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Nutkitiox  exhibit. — The  Minister  of  Public  Education  spoke  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  nutrition  exhibit,  held  from  November  21 
to  30,  1929,  in  Montevideo  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Adequate  Nourishment  of  the  Nation.  Many  societies 
and  other  organizations  interested  in  public  health  cooperated, 
among  them  the  Red  Cross,  the  Antialcoholic  League  of  Uruguay, 
the  medical  school,  the  agricultural  school,  and  the  board  of  health. 
The  presentation  in  graphic  form  of  the  work  being  done  by  national, 
municipal,  and  private  enterprise  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
Nation  was  supplemented  by  lectures  given  by  experts;  these  lec¬ 
tures  were  broadcast  by  the  official  radio  station  in  order  that  this 
valuable  information  might  be  heard  by  the  Nation  at  large.  (La 
Manana,  Montevideo,  November  21  and  22,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

First  National  Public  Health  Conference. — In  accordance 
with  an  Executive  decree  of  November  26,  1929,  an  organizing 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  First  National  Public  Health 
Conference  called  to  meet  in  Caracas  in  December,  1930.  Dr.  H. 
Toledo  Trujillo,  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  has  been  made 
chairman,  the  other  members  being  Dr.  Luis  Razetti,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ascanio  Rodriguez,  Dr.  D.  Carbonell,  and  Dr.  E.  Tejera.  Hook¬ 
worm  disease  in  Venezuela  is  announced  as  the  subject  chosen  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference.  {El  Universal,  Caracas,  December  8, 
1929.) 

FEMINISM 

ECUAIX)R 

Electoral  rights  of  women. — Through  the  courtesy  of  Senor 
Jos4  A.  CastUlo,  editor  of  El  Tel^grafo,  Guayaquil,  the  Bulletin  has 
received  the  following  information: 

Article  13  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Republic,  issued  and  promulgated 
March  26,  1929,  states:  “Every  Ecuadorean  over  21  years  of  age  able  to  read 
and  write,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  a  citizen.”  Article  1  of  the  election  law 
issued  June  8,  1929,  states:  “  The  rights  conferred  on  citizens  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Republic  enable  them  (1)  to  elect  the  person  or  persons  who  are  to  hold 
public  office;  and  (2)  to  be  elected  to  and  hold  public  office.” 
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In  virtue  of  these  provisions,  women  over  21  able  to  read  and  write  are  citizens, 
and  as  such  have  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  provided  they  comply  with  the 
same  requirements  as  men.  The  requirements  for  voting  in  popular  elections 
consist  in  registering  in  the  electoral  register  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
certificate  of  identity.  As  our  Republic  has  a  unitary  government,  laws  apply 
to  the  entire  nation  and  therefore  all  the  women  of  Ecuador  enjoy  the  same 
rights.  Thus,  an  Ecuadorean  woman  may  be  senator,  representative,  member 
of  the  provincial  or  cantonal  council,  governor,  member  of  the  cabinet,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  resident  consul  of  the  Republic,  or  hold  any  other  public  office 
of  the  Republic,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

VENEZUELA 

Association  of  working  w'omen. — A  representative  group  of 
working  women  of  Caracas  recently  met  and  organized  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Christian  Association  of  Working  Women,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  afford  its  members  mutual  benefits  and  raise  the  standards  of 
Venezuelan  working  women  in  general.  To  these  ends  the  association 
will  provide  those  of  its  members  who  may  be  in  need  financial 
assistance;  establish  an  employment  agency;  open  an  exchange  where 
women  may  sell  on  a  commission  basis  articles  which  they  have 
made;  foster  the  habit  of  saving;  and  take  measures  to  aw^aken 
among  poor  w’omen  a  love  for  healthful  recreation,  such  as  games  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of 
nourishing  food  and  hygienic  surroundings.  The  association  wdll  also 
attempt  through  the  holding  of  classes  and  distribution  of  educational 
material  to  assist  women  in  learning  new  occupations  and  perfecting 
those  which  they  already  know’  and  will  endeavor  to  make  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  working  regulations  more  general,  particularly  those  on  the 
8-hour  day,  Saturday  half  holiday,  and  annual  vacation  of  at  least 
tw'o  weeks.  {El  Unirersal,  Caracas,  December  6,  1929.) 


Subject 


Date  Author 


BOLIVIA 


1929 


Bolivian  exiKirts  of  minerals,  third  ijuarter  of  the  year  1929 _  Dec.  13 


BRAZIL 


Edward  O.  Trueblowi,  vice 
consul  at  La  Paz. 


Keview’  of  economic  situation  of  the  State  of  Rio  Clrande  do  Sul. 

Parana  budget  for  the  year  1930 . 

Budget  for  the  State  of  Sergipe  for  1930 . 

Budget  for  the  city  of  .\racaju,  Sergipe,  for  19.30 . 

Budget  of  the  State  of  Bahia  for  1930 . 

The  market  for  .American  toys  in  Brazil . 

Budget  for  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  financial  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1930. 

Imports  at  Santos  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year 
1929. 

Budget  of  the  municipality  of  Sao  Francisco  do  Sul,  Santa 
Catharina,  fiscal  year  1930. 


Nov.  21 

Nov.  28 

Nov.  30 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  17 


C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto 
.Alegre. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

.A.  J.  Neu,  vice  consul  at  Bahia 
Do. 

Do. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Arthur  Q.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

Do. 

Do. 


COLOMBIA 


Review  of  the  Cartagena  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  Nov.  17 


30,  1929. 

The  manufacture  of  wire  and  steel  products  at  Palmira .  Dec.  5 

Barranquilla-Puerto  Colombia  highway .  Dec.  27 

COSTA  RICA 


William  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Cartagena. 

William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

Fletcher  Warren,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 


Fee  for  registration  and  certification  of  proprietary  medicines  Dec.  17 
in  Costa  Rica. 

Legislation  governing  registration  of  foreign  companies  doing  Dec.  19 
business  in  Costa  Rica. 

CUBA 

The  market  for  chemicals  in  Cuba .  Dec.  6 

Proposed  Cuban  legislation  harmful  to  owners  of  real  estate  Dec.  18 
delinquent  in  their  taxes. 

I 

ECUADOR  I 

Ecuadorian  automotive  preferences .  Dec.  4 

Ecuadorian  automobile  regulations  and  taxes . '  Dec.  5 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  the  Tegucigalpa  consular  district  for  quarter  ended  Nov.  15 


Sept.  30,  1929. 

Report  of  the  Director  General  of  Roads  for  year  1928-29 .  Nov.  30 

ME.AICO 

First  fiscal  convention  of  the  State  of  Durango . '  Dec.  30 

SALVADOR  , 


Commercial  notes:  El  Salvador  p<»tal  air  service;  customs  Dec.  l21 
regulations  for  samples  and  advertising  matter. 

Tarifa  de  carga  de  importacion,  El  Salvador.  (Salvador  divi-  <  Dec.  26 
Sion  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America.)  j 

VENEZUELA  ' 

Proposed  association  of  Venezuelan  coffee  growers  and  mer-  |  Dec.  10 
chants. 

Venezuelan  customhouse  dispatch,  steps  necessary  to  enter  and  Dec.  24 
clear  merchandise  through  the  La  Ouaira  customhouse. 


R.  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Do. 


F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 

Do. 


John  T.  Wainwright,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 


Ellis  A.  Bonnet,  vice  consul  at 
Durango  City. 


A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 


H.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at  Cara¬ 
cas. 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Guaira. 
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